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The civil war in Nigeria between the Federal Military 
Comeeament and the self-proclaimed Republic of Biafra entered 
its third year on June 6, 1969, During the two years of armed 
Delliserency Biafra had dwindled in area under effective 
control from an original total of 29,000 square miles to 
approximately 2,500 square es. es population hes been 
reducea from approximately 13-million 2 to now roughly one-half 
that number. 3 Despite such dramatic Losses to its resources and 
confronted with little apparent prospect of ever obtaining the 
complete independence originally sought by the Biafrans, there 
is as yet no positive Sign that this conflict has approached any 
form of bilateral resolution between the combatants. For a 
period of the last half of 1968 and early 1969, the people of the 
world community were exposed by the news media to the tremendous 
destruction of peoples’ most important human valtile -- tie 
itseif, particularly that of women and children. Now only 
Becasionally is there mech publicity regarding ans and little 
concerted effort is made to stop the waste despite the fact 
that already more civilians have lost their lives as a direct 
result of this conflict than is the case in the Viet Nam and 

Ly 
the ArabelIsraeli continuing confrontations. 

To the casual observer the conflict 1S Simply one between 
the Nigerian government and the Ibo tribesmen; it is limited 


to an arena wholly within the geographical boundaries that 


originally depicted the state of Nigeria, and it is bein 


GQ 


fought for a simply described value entitled freedom. If such 


a superficial analysis were true the conflict would most likely 
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never have arisen, or if it had in that context, it would have 
been resolved some considerable time ago. 

mie 1S accurate to describe the arena of physical combat as 
that within the Limits of Nigeria, but because of the interests 
at stake in the final outcome, a large part of Africa is really 
involved in the conflict. Not only is a much larger area 
involved, but so also are there a: large number of actual 
Marticipants in the conflict supporting the combatants, each 
Mich tts own hierarchy of values at stake in the resolution. 
Particularly interesting to note are the unusual alliances that 
have been formed, many of which are a result of relatively 
recently developed goals, and others that are a rebirth of 
colonial aspirations (if those ever completely ceased to exist.) 
For example, the Federal side finds its support not only from 

J 

the mild form of continued United States recognition that it 
constitutes. the only valid government, but also Poon the combined 
military assistance of Great Britain, Russia, and Egypt. While 
formal recognition of Biafra has been very limited in the world 
community of nations, both France and Portugual have given 
considerable support to the Biafran government withovt which it 
is doubtful that the war could have continued nearly as long. 
Other international participants in the conflict involve the 
regional Organization of African Unity, the mes nationan 
Commonwealth of Nations, the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, and certain private multinational organizations such as 
the World Council of Churches and Cartis, the Catholic Relief 
agency. All of the above parties are attempting to maximize 


certain human values that they deem to be the most important 





and while some of these values are exclusive to the Nigerian 
Sauer ay eteater potcron are inclusive of interests that 
Sreanecena tne internal conflict itself. 

[Memo the Dirpose OL this paper to attempt to analyze the 
frerian conflict from two distinct but interrelated aspects. 
The first is to determine why the combat situation has continued 
for such a lengthy period and why: it will continue for some 
considerable time in the future. The second goal is to examine 
the interplay of the important participants end how the goals 
each is seeking have contributed to the continuation of the 
hostilities. Traditional international law in which the roles 
of various nation-states can be depicted in either bleck or 
white by the use of set rules simply is inadequate to a 
useful examination of a conflict sich as that in Nigeria in the 
present day world. A more useful morn odenoee is to be, used 
in this paper that hopefully will result in a lose superficial 
BaalySsis of the conflict. enabling ea more enlightened view of 


_ 6s 
one aspect of the world power process. \ 
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ieee ORICA DEVELOPMENT OF NIGERIA UNDERLYING 
THE BIAFRA CONFLICT 

PRE-COLONIAL PERLOD 

Fundamental to any comprehensive understanding of the 
Meese e conrlict in its true perspective must be a historical 
discussion of the development of Nigeria from the early 
European interventions up to and including the declaration of 
Pecession by Biafra. Only in the light of such a historical 
discussion can the true roles of the participants and their 
present expectations be properly analyzed in a true perspective. 

The first recorded European explorers to visit the coast of 
what is now Nigeria were the Portuguese Fernao do Po and Pero 
de Cintra who investigated the Bights of Biafra and Benin in 
the winter of 14/2-/3. Although this was the first Portuguese 
venture into this particular area, the Portuguese considered 

. 

themselves to have the exclusive rights to all of the West 
Geast of Africa by virtue oe certain Papal Bulls they had 
obtained as early as 1451. It was not long after do Po before 
the peecaenece established the first European settlement in 
the area on the island of Sao Thome. There was no native 
resistance to their acts as there was no indigenous population 
on the island. Once they were established the Portuguese then 
sought a source of leaner to support their trading operations 
with the coastal natives. Slavery was a cormon nNenonenen 
among, the coastal tribes and its victims were readily sold to 
the Portuguese, It was not long before the local whites 


discovered that the slaves they obtained could be resold to 


the prospering gold merchants of the West Coast for twice their 





Pememmnemeocts | by) lLol0 the Kuropean trade with the natives 

3) 
of Benin. was almost exclusively in slaves. And so began the 
MeeoeexplOitation of African human lives to satisfy the 
economic desires of the kuropeans. 

The earliest European competitors of the Portuguese were 
ene Spanish, but With the discovery of the Americas the 
BMensards turned to the exploitation of another hemisphere, 
leaving Portugual in a very secure position in West Africa for 
at least a time. The end of the Portuguese monopoly of trade 
on the West Coast was marked by the voyage of the English 
explorer, Windham, into the area in 1553. The English soon 
successfully challenged their predecessor's position and Britain 
was established as not only "a leading trader on the coast, 

IG 
je as one of the chief exporters of slaves," 


} 
The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw the West 


t 

Coast become a "centre of European enterprise and rivalry 
11 

meen slaves as the prize.’ There was no one Single tribe whose 
feeiletion provided tne entire body of slaves sold'‘to the 
Pmeopeans by the natives of the Delta states, but one of the most 

1 ? 
called upon sources was the populous Ibo tribe of the interior. 
One prominent Nigerian historian, Michael Crowder, quotes with 
@epeoval an estimate of an early slave trader that between the 
fears 1500-22 some 370,000 Ibos had been sold into slavery by 
their fellow Africans. Crowder then concludes : "This may seem 
Meeecmciaens Lfipurce, but it certainly had its raison-c'etre 
Since then, as now [Sic] Iboland's chief problem was one of 

13 


over-population." 


The beginnings of the establishment of British colonies 
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foeerta was marked by the English abolition of the slave 
trade in 1807. The apparent paradox of such an act was that at 
@he turn of the century England had been the "chief carrier of 

14 
peeves from West Africa." Humanitarian principles of course 
may have played some part in such an uprighteous decision, but 
the sag value served by this change of policy remained an 
attempt to maximize the wealth value of Britain's trading 
economy and native well-being was only incidental. At the 
time under consideration palm oil was a very important commodity 
that was used in the manufacture of soap and as a major lubricant 
for emerging European industry. "While the slave trade continued, 
mecduction in the o1l growing areas of the interior of West 


Africa would always be hampered. Jt was therefore very much 


#1 the interests of Britain to check slavery in order to permit 


he 


the economic exploitation of the coast." After the abo]ition 
Iettain’s palm oil trade continued to increase aa the region 
to become Nigeria. By 1834, for example, it ig ea $500,000 
per year which was a MivVecwoUnme Ler EnoOsce times. m Letoale 
economic activity remained restricted to trading operations on 
the coast through the African kings and middlemen who strongly 
/meoeitsted any penetration into the interior by Europeans. Of 
Singular assistance to the native attitude was an extremely high 
mortality rate of the non-Africans caused by males: This 
discouraged any permanent settlements on the mainland, particularly 
in the interior. 

Quinine was successfully used as a prophylactic against 
malaria in 1852 and soon after life was possible for the 


ey, 


Europeans in the interior of the country. With controller 





Blew uTee@s Or tae palm O11 mo longer denied to the traders 

they were soon followed by consuls established by Britain in 
MeeeNieer Delta region to regulate trade. These diplomatic 
endeavors soon proved inadequate to produce sufficient affection 
of the independent natives and action was taken which would 
eventually lead to the creation of a colonial domain in an 
BSubempt to satisfy British economic interests. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH COLONIAL RULE 

eet set ti Sieintervention in the actual, political 
structure of the Niger region occurred in 1851 when the slave-~ 
trading King of Lagos was eae by the british who replaced him 

) 
ween nis more tractable uncle. This partial solution did not 
fully satisfy the British economic interests and so in a 
Beoclaimed attempt to put a stop to the slave trade, Britain 
eccupied Lagos in 1861. itae ti eo Stee mloceas. ruler ceded 
Maeos to the British and thus “half in the guise’ of humanitarian 
motives, Britain had peace iene SE ajatene oa on the Nigerian 
coast primarily to secure her trade," 

The British had expanded their sphere of control over the 
peoples to include by 18660 the territory of the Yoruba tribe’ 
edjacent to Lagos -- at the expense of native rulers and the 
French who were seeking to promote their own colonial interests 
among the Yorubas oS ane west of Lagos. The newly acquired 
British area was tached to the Colony of Lagos to form the 
Colony and Protectorate of Lagos, The period between 1878 
and 1682 witnessed an ever increasing rivalry develop between 


the British United African Company and the French Compagnie du 


/ . 
Sénégal et de la Céte Occidentale d'Afrique cach seeking to 
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Meemeores its OWN Mational GCconomic interests. Finally the 
French were forced out of -business in the area in 1884 when the 
British undercut already low prices by as much as 25 per cent 
Pa emerged with full control over the western nT ee 

As a direct result of the colonial settlements of the 
Berlin Conference of 1885, the British formally proclaimed a 
mEeocectorate of the Niger districts by which both Lagos and the 
Oil Rivers Protectorate to the east were directly administered 
by the British government. The territories and people in the 
Setter Or present day Nigeria and the valleys of the Niger and 
Benue Rivers were placed under the control of the Royal Niger 
Company which operated by virtue of a charter granted the same 

23 
year. 

The charter of the Royal Niger Company was revoked in 1899 
and the British government assumed adece Control ler na entire 
northern area as the Protectorate of Northern haeecs as 
described by external woe agreed upon with the French by 
the Convention of 1898. The southernmost tip ofithe northern 
territory was merged with the Niger Coast Protectorate to form 


26 
the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. In 1905 Lagos was 


‘ 


joined with Southern Nigeria to form the Colony and Protectorate 
of lea Nigeria which was then administered entirely from 
Lagos. Sis Frederick Lugard, a man much blamed for subsequent 
Nigerian political idiosyncracies, was appointed as High 
Comnissioner of the territories in 1900. During the period 
1906-12 he established the beginnings of effective administration 


Simveatastee Norch and South. 


The administrative amalgamation of the North and South 





was finally achieved in 1914, but it was Lugard's philosophy 
Pritedrctatcd the maintenance of a considerable distinction 
Metween colonial institutions of the North and South. One of 
the reasons for such a aaa WacebieWGalil, S. CGCOnomie policy 
of colonial self-sufficiency, but at least equally a consideration 
was Lugard's tdealtstie conception that 1t was the task of 
Pmitain to carry justic and freedom throughout the world and 
Benimplement that policy there should be in the colonres: 
equal admiration for those who achieve in matters social 
and racial a separate path, each pursuing his own traditions, 
preserving his own race purity and race pride, equality 
im things Spiritual, agreed divergence in the physical and 
material. 30 
His philosophy created a te indirect rule and “tended to 
preserve tribal consciousness" ee indeed there were at the 
time no inconsiderable differences between many of the various 
tribes, especially the "majority" Hausa-Fulani, Ibo and Yoruba 
ZBrOuDS. 
In the North the climate was semi-arid and characteristic 
of these inhabited areas surrounding the Sahara Desert. The 
Hausa~Fulani group embraced the Moslem religion and had dominated 
the region for some time. Its powerful governmental institutions 
of emirates had been well established by the sixteenth century 
and exhibited a well organized fiscal system and a trained 
judiciary subject coy ae control of only a few individuals. =< 
The ronenead economy, religion and culture had been oriented 
toward the Sudan and the Arabic states to the north oe 
2 
centuries and largely ignored the tribes of the south, Oa tence 


r 


present day the "Moslem elements comprise the majority of the 


People ime tle nerth. " 





10 


Two main tribes existed in the generally moist, rain- 
forested South. In the western region were the Yoruba who were 
dominant. This section was the most homogeneous culturally. 
Even before British colonial. rule had been imposed, modern forms 
of government were operating, organized into cities and towns 
with a clan system in only the rural areas. The important 
decision-makers of the Yoruba were the chiefs who as in the North 

o 

were also very powerful within their individual domains. 
The eastern region of the South was comprised mainly of the Ibo 
solely by virtue of their abundant population. Here there were 
no strong political institutions before the British. The 
tribal society was controlled by a loose chieftan-counsel 
arrangement which had very sevexely Limited authority and was 
dependent to a great degree upon a familial type relationship 

° e . ¢ ¢ J s 
Peace if necessary imposed sanctions on members of the tribal 

36 ; 

nia t . It has been said with considerable accuracy that "the 


37 
precolonial Ibos seem to have had no political cohesion." 


_in 1914 and the years following, the British adopted 
Bemplecely different policies with regard to the administration 
and <levelopment of the political institutions of the North and 
south based on the characteristics of the people as set forth 
above. In the North Lugara retained and strengthened the 
established governmental organizations and firmly established 
the position of ane existing rulers despite what their strength 
may have been without British support. The ‘olonial decision- 
makers formulated the policies, but the rulers were left to 
administer them. Thus even the rulers who had earlier come into 


power by force were enabled to retain that power with British 





1] 


support which thereby gave the native leaders of the North 
unasSailable authority. 

Not only were the emirs of the North strenghtened by the 
Golonial political system established by Lugard'’s policies, 
but it was further agreed with the Sultan of Sokoto that there 
would be no interference with the Moslem religion. No Christian 
missionaries were to be permitted into the Northern areas 

5) 
without permission of the local rulers. This agreement was 
to have far-reaching consequences, not: particularly because of 
mee pOoSsibility that there may have been converts to Christianity, 
put more important from the standpoint that one of the universal 
indirect consequences of the mi.isSionaries' zeal was the 
enlightenment of the African natives in Western European 
economic and political concepts as well as language. 

No such agreement with regard to misSionary activity was 
made with the native leaders of the pagan and anérmistic criented 
South t 

"They [the missionaries| were convinced that their own society 
was superior, and also that the conversion of the local people 
would have to be not only from the traditional religion [sic] 
but from the whole way of life which intertwined with it and 
Supported it. They therefore deliberately set out to change 
the very structure of traditional society. Until the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century they had made only comparatively 
eiall anroads into Nigerian society." 40 
The Yorubas because of. their more organized society and accessibility 
were the first to benefit from the Western education espoused 
by the missionaries. It was not long before they became the 
necessary native administrative class of the British colonial 
merci. es artlally the lLbos of the East did not benefit to any 


great degree firom the missionaries' efforts principally because 


of all areas, Iboland remained the least subject to the British 





12 


colonial control of its institutions and was relatively 
4.) 

disagreeable bush. 

The Yoruba educational and social supremacy in Western 
culture was not destined to last. Once roads and railroads 
began to penetrate the Ibo regions of the east and the members 
of the tribe were able to (1) benefit from the educational efforts 
of the missionaries and (2) to reach the rest of the colony, they 
left their overcrowded homeland in search of new opportunities. 
Berereat was their zeal that "within the space of only one 
Pemeration the Ibo . . . emerged as an economic as well as a 

42 
Bolitical threat outside his homeland,” Since the Moslem 
communities of the North conducted only a very modest educational 
meoeram tailored carefully to the traditional demands and values 
of the native authorities, it became of necessity that the 
Southerners were imported into the North as the vital clerks and 
. 

artisans of the new concepts. These initially sinall groups of 
educated Southerners became concentrated in the sabon garis 
(strangers' quarters) pe ene Northern townships which were the 
Peiiters of intensive secondary acculturation and the foci of the 


43 
eventual Northern awakening. 


Bf 





MeeeLOPMENT OF NATIVE PARTICIPATION THROUGH INSTITUTIONAL 
REFORMATION 

The colony was fener Tesi te cimeemeritieion in 1922. This 
Mm@ecLument provided for the first time in Peat ash Arica: Low 
the election of African members to a Legislative Council. ‘ The 
Legislative Council was comprised of 36 British and ten native 


Nigerian members who were responsible for the Southern 


Pemeceteme te andslLacos. Ihe Northern Protectorate continued 





as 


to be ruled by the Governor by proclamation aided by the advice 
45 

See executive Council. 

Pwirorm amstitutional structure for the entire colony 
meeenot forthcoming until the Richards Constitution of 1946, 
Its proclaimed objects were to (1) promote the unity of Nigeria; 
(2) provide adequately within that unity for the diverse 
elements whi.ch constituted parts of the country; and (3) secure 
greater participation by Africans in the discussion of their 
own affairs. Under the Richards provisions the Legislative 
Moumer! tripled its native membership while the British 
component was reduced to one~half its former strength. The 
most significant of all its modifications relative to the Biafran 
conflict was the creation of regional advisory Councils for the 
newly created kastern, Northern, and Western Provinces. The 

e e } e e 
Maeme:) now legislated for the whole of Nigeria, but much 
. ; 4] 
decision-making power was given to the regional Rovernments. 

The provinces were designated regions and each region was 
even a larger and more representative legislature, by the 

: | aS 
Macpherson Constitution of 1950. These regional assemblies 
were also enlarged and given additional legislative and 
Merancial powers. Each had its own Executive Council in which 
there was a majority of African members. Revenues were to be 
distributed to the regions according to need rather than as 

ae 

formerly on the colonial basis of derivation. 

Ever increasing demands for national independence and for 
greater autonomy for each of the three regions led to the 


formation of the Federation of Nigeria under the provisions of 


PlewmyeUrbe bon COnststution of 1954. This charter was to 





er 


become the foundation of the government of independent Nigeria. 
memenpiasized even more the regions at the expense of the 
central government by a grant of al) residual powers to the 
regions. The regions were to a large extent independent in 
@eeemanagement of their financial affairs. They were permitted 
to determine their own electoral system and both the East and 
West instituted direct elections while the North continued to 
30 
use an indirect system. Each region now had its own 
Pewernor whic in his discretion appointed a regional premier 
and other lesser regional ministers on the recommendations of 
31 
his premier. The 1954 Constitution was very important in that 
it marked: 
the end of the nationalist struggle with Britain; for the 
mext Six years, until the achievement of independence on 
lst October 1960, Nigerian leaders were preoccupied not so 
mem with wresting power from the colonial government as 


dealing with the day-to-day administration and development 
eo cr CoUmtry as well as settling the basis on which | 


OT Ee me, a tO 


they would. cooperate with e¢ ‘each ott other. 52 [emphasis added] 
The lack of a common enemy and the prospect of independence 

Pal not insure tranquillity among the Nigerians by any means. 
Regional differences began to take on at times violent overtones 
which would subsequently increase after independence. For ' 
meeple, 2s a result of certain alleged indignities suffered 
by the Northern leaders earlier from verbal attacks by Southern 
politicians, the Northerners announced an eight point DL ae tees 
their Region which, if implemented, would have amounted to its 
virtual secession from Nigeria. Southern political leaders 
campaigned in the North against these proposals. They also 
campaigned for national independence to be granted in 1956. 


The latter was opposed by Northern leaders who would be dependent 
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upon the educated Southern immigrants to carry out a large part 

} Bys: 
Sietne functions cf government. fieystons ran high and they 
finally erupted into violence which resulted in four days of 
riots in May, 1956, at Kano in the Northern Region directed 
M@eeinst the Southerners in the sabon pari. The official result 
indicated thirty-six were killed and 241] wounded; "although 

4 

it is almost certain that the numbers were much larger." The 
British had only briefly departed the effective political arena 
when two themes to become common to Nigerian politics in the 
Pacuce surfaced: aor iMeemte Gtewee@cescsion ana (2) Use of 
violence to obtain political goals 


AS a result of several changes made to the existing 


constitution in 1957, both the Eastern and Western Regions of 
55° 


_— 


the South became internally self governing in August, 1957, 


} 
The Northern Region lacked the educational background and though 
8.0 
mead embarked on a large scale education program, SLE 


"refused to be rushed into self government on the grounds 
that lits] Northern cadres were not ready to take over the 
Besion S Administration. With eighteen iniJl lion people to 
govern and only a handful of university graduates, and 
probably no more than 2,000 holders of school certificate, 
[sic] the formation of a Northern administration would be 
dependent upon expatriates or Southerners." 5/7 
The Northern Regional leaders again considered secession, but 
finally consented to follow suit and became self-governing 
58 
in March 1959, With the stage set, October 1, 1960, was planned 
as the date for independence. Native political parties began 
the campaign for the national elections scheduled to be held 
in December 1959, 


NIGERIAN POLITICAL PARTLES 


Nigerian political parties of course did not just spontaneously 
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appear for the 1959 elections. They had been a major force 

in the internal decision-making processes of Nigeria for some 
time. The first political party in Nigeria was the Nigerian 
National Democratic Party founded in 1923. It really represented 
more of the awakening of national consciousness among various 
Beereons of British West Africa rather than a truly Nigerian 
party. iiewt iesuehaeeridan party to be internally oriented 

and to have continued existence was the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons (NCNC) va im 1944 by an American- 
trained Ibo graduate, Nnamdi Azixkiwe. Because of Dr. Azikiwe's 
@yacisinatic hold over his fellow Ibos, it et became the Ibos 
who supplied the chief support for the NCNC, 

A second major political party was formed by a Yoruba, 
Abafemi Awolowo, from a tribal cultural organization. In ]951] 
this became the Action Group (AG). Although the AG was not 
exclusively Yoruba, the main basis of its support was with 
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the Yoruba intelligensia and traditional. tribal’ ruling elements. 
eet ly theoreti was little affected by the political 
fmeeeres Of the South during the period 1945 to 1951, but since 
indirect elections were scheduled for 195] as a result of the 
1950 Macpherson Constitution, the Northern People's Congress 
was established (after the primary stages of the election had 
been held) as a Northern base to “treat with the Southerners 
on a national ieee The party's eens were the Sarduana 
er ooxoco, Abhmadu Bello, and a former Northern teacher, Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa. 
these political parties, the AG of the Yorubas, the NCNC 


of the lbos, and the NPC of the Hausa-Fulani, each handily won 
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control in the 1951 elections of the region in which its tribe 
was Weccominant ~~ tien “cach one set out to oer te ae 
| 24 

power [in its region] by reducing the opposition." During 
this period marked by the preparation for independence and 
consolidation of power, the major Nigerian parties continued to 
develop along tribal and regional lines -- a circumstance that 
was later to have many unfortunate results. If the character 
of the parties are to be described, they might be called parties 
of "communal integration" in that they "epive the communities the 
sentiment of being represented and it is through them that the 
communities are integrated into the play of national and Regional 

65 
Pelitics.” 

Therefore, while on the eve of independence Niseria had 
three major political parties contending for power in the 
national arena and apparently had avoided the one party system 
OL many of -the other emerging African states, ‘iq peel Sse none 
of the parties was organized on the basis of a truly national 
‘peal. tJhere was one ComesOoOliine paseyowlthem. cach of the 
three regions and that party also represented the major tribal 
fenp Of the region. When this fact is considered, then it is 
not surprising that as a result of the 1959 federal élections 
the NFC won most of the Northern seats, the AG the shee OL 
the West, and the NCHC controlled the Eastern Piiceat tor. 

No one party controlled enough seats in the Federal 
Parliament so it became necessary to form a coalition federal 
government. Awolowo of the AG sought to join with Azikiwe of the 


NCNC to give control to the South. However, Azikiwe and the 


NCNGC had made a pre-election commitment to the NPC. They decided 
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mortaitili that obligation and the AG was left as the opposition. 
The Prime Minister was Balewa of the NPC and the Governor-General 
was Azikiwe of the NCNG. Many reasons have been offered for the 
North-East alignment. One of the most plausible suggests that 
because Azikiwe was the most consciously nationalist of all the 
Nigerian leaders, he may have felt that the new nation would 

not have been able to survive the strain that would have been 


6/ 
BReendercd bea MOLUM=noul)) parlianentary confrontation. 


One of the reasons behind the nationalist feclings and the 
subsequent coalition decision by Azikiwe is the fact that while 
mereestrength was in the East, it also represented the Ibos. 

As has been pointed out earlier, the Ibos had emmigrated fromm 
Iboland as soon as the means were available. During the period 
now under discussion they were disbursed ENnroughout the ecoumtisy, 
Mee North and South, in large numbers in or about all the major 
68 i 
urban centers. The best protection of both Ibo and Eastern 
interests then logically dictated a position Eice would insure 
tine NCNC an effective role in the decision making ‘process in 


the national arena while also attempting to maintain the integrity 


Sr tne entire nation. 


Il. POST INDEPENDENCE CONFLICY AND SECESSION 


2 tee ery ings Vt ee bncl Daher Secale 


Nigeria became callie October 1, 1960, as the Federation 
69 


of Nigeria. It comprised en area of 356,699 square miles and 

a population of approximately 35-million persons to make it the 
ZO 

ieweeest of all African nations. The new nation was expected 


mem eoutnem—leacdes Of tne host of newly emereine African states of 
Bing 


the period and to also be one of the major effective participants 





Meeererareina Of Ait Pean politics. It was considered to be the 
Miceimate eCxample of what an enlightened British colonial policy 
could do. In general, the native population was well educated. 
Since 1947, the people had been exposed to long and apparently 
Se@metructive participation in the national decision-making 
processes in a government that had possessed a high degree of 
autonomy before independence was granted. The Nigerian economy 
was well established on a firm foundation mainly because of a 
Meese agricultural surplus for export in age 2 OnmeeOn 121) 
prospects of large petroleum reserves in the southeastern section 
al 

of the country. 

Retrospect shows that within the country itself there was 
a malignancy created by tribalism, educational and religious 
differences, all magnified by internal political struggles for 
power that eventually resulted in the present Gay ie aie 
THE POLITICAL PARTIES STRUGGLE FOR POWER 

The drift toward a one~party system in each of the regions 
was further illustrated by the Geglonaweetecctyons held atter 
independence. The elections for the Northern Region House of 
Assembly seats were held in May oe. The NPC won 160 seats, 
the AG nine, and the NCNC only one. ’ The defeat of the Eastern 
femiticians had been almost Complete, mreut tne RCNG was not to be 
outdone on its home eee In November ] 961, the elections for 
the Eastern RKesion House of Assembly were held. The results 
gave the NCKC 106 seats, independents twenty, the AG fifteen, 
the Small Dynamic Party five, and the NFC none. - In the same 


manner the AG controlled the Western Regional Assembly with 63 


per cent of the seats compared to the second place NCNC with 





Weeper cent. Ihe remaining 10 per cent went to independents. 
The results of the regional elections of 1961 illustrate 
also that no one Pisa enacmabeclite Control within its region. 
Mimemreasons for this fact are twofold. In the first place, 
because of the regional tribal character of the parties, the 
Yorubas and lIbos iiving in the North looked to the AG and NCNC 
Bespectively as their advocates in the regional politica]. arena. 
Secondly was the fact that although each region had its dominant 
jmenubes, in total there are over 200 distinct tribal groups in 
Nigeria. These minorities could defend their interests only 
to the degree they could ally themselves with the dominant 
parties of other regions than their own. The combination of 
these two forces allowed certain sections within each region 
to elect a representative from a non-dominant or independent party. 


Us 
Even though the NPC-NCNC coalition Federal Government gained 


mepcohnesion in its carly period and remained a viable entity until 
the end of.a full term of Parliament, showing signs of internal 

a TAS 
Seeeecntion only in its last year, that does not mean the 
meee ele for control of the central government by each of the 
parties by any means ceased. The NPC was firmly entrenched in 
the tradi.tion-oriented Northern Region which had the largest 
Mepulation. The NCNC only was similiarly situated in the East 
and also was strongly supported by JIbos everywhere in the nation. 
The AG. on the other hand, with its Yoruba-Western orientation, 

iy 

had been a collective association from its beginning and never 
enjoyed the strength the other two parties exhibited in its 


internal structure. This fact was recognized by the other parties 


who realized the Western Region was the arena that could provide 
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@emplcte Contro! of the Feceral institution if only the affection 
Of the Ag could be removed and its supporters rallied behince 
either the NCKC or the NPC. 
THE WESTERN ARENA 

The leadership of the AG sought on the one hand through 
Awolowo to campaign on the national level and to seek a NCNC-AG 
Seelition, while another faction led by Chief Akintola sought 
femesecire the party’‘s position in the West and not risk the 
Peecibility of endangering 4a possible -"resional security" 
arrangement between the competing parties. This divisiveress 


from Within was even more accentuated hy the passage of a 


Government sponsored motion in March 1962, which proposed the 
78 


Seeet1On trom the territory of the West a rew Midwest Region. 


the Western Rezional Assembly quite.correctly diagnosed this 


‘Syce 


move when it cemsured the action as one intenced "to destroy 
ine i. 
" fc 


Western Nigeria by fragmentation. Yet even before resional 


elections could he held in the newly created thidwest, the AG 


~ 
t 


bezan to break apart from within. 
. \ 
In May 1962, an attempt was made to oust Akintola as the 


ti 


ma,l@ 
RO 


administration, anti-party activities and sross indiscipline,." 


Western Premier by certain AG leaders because.of alleged 


Me Nationel Executive Council of the party led by Awolowo approved 
meecemenced Akintola‘s resignation. before the month of hay 
could end the Western House of Assembly was called upon to vote 


Plemete enter yuo lOve o)lowsers eere 


approval of a new reg 
Mem dCi. Of their mWajority, but the Akintola faction received 
the support of the CNC members to cause riots in the Assembly 


meeting, before any vote could be taken. After the second riot 
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in the Assembly, the Federal Parliament met pemmonty onc day oO 
8] 


declare a state of emergency in the Western Region. 

An administrator was immediately appointed and restrictions 
were placed on the fotivitressorvall Leading politicians. Within 
two months of Federal Pencrol all of the Mioeatola and NCNCSeroup 
had been released, but the “officeholders and many of the 

82 
principal organizers of the Action Group remained restricted." 
Awolowo was shortly removed completely from ther Na cer iam pO LEE Lcak 
arena when in November 1962, he was convicted and sentenced to 
prison for 10 years on charges he had planned te overthrow the 
Federal Government. Interestingly enough, uncontroverted evidence 
was introduced at the Awolowo trial which clearly indicated the 
AG had sent men abroad for military training and also that arms 


8 3 
had been smuceled into the West. 


38 

As a result of the convictions of: Awolowo, Chief Enahoro, 
and many of the other leaders of the AG, they were at Wee 
temporarily unable to participate in the establishment of the 
new Western Region Ove onment Bie enason tiie ug when the 
State of Emergency ended. Akintola thus resumed his former 
position as regional Premier, but this ee his support was 
@erived from the NCNG and an AG splinter group, the United People’s 
Party (UPP). In return for the NCNC support the Western 
government supported the referendum to be held in its Benin a 
Delta Provinces in July 1963 on the proposed Midwest Region. - 
CREATION OF A FOURTH REGION AND THE NATIONAL CENSUS 

The vote was favorable to the formation and the Midwest 


Peevon was created. Elections were held in early Ecler ma clek mere 


gave almost complete control of the regional government to the 
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NCNC . During the period the strugele was being carried out 
feetne West for political: power, the NPC had established almost 
Somplete control C@ebpemUOct. Mecaise Of its large population, 
the North increased its power which in turn began to manifest 
itself at the federal level. The Northerners "began to behave 
less like senior partners and’ more like tolerant but firm 
86 . 
masters." Because of the changes brought about by political 
Semeolidations of bases of power, the nation became definitely 
well advanced in the process of changing from a North-Hast coalition 
meee NOrth-south confrontation. 
The key to the political control of the mation that the 
Dew Ch was depending upon was based on a favorable distribution 
of population. All politicians began looking forward to the 
results of a new census. The last one had been taken in 1952-53 
and had given the North only a very slight eget y iin elie. bom 
number of persons. A new census which would possibly reallocate 
seats in the Federal House of Representatives was initially 
conducted in 1962. Its results showed the North with a 30 per 
@ent increase, but the West and the East indicated increases 
| 87 
varying from 120 per cent to 200 per cent. Several attemptsuwere 
Meroe to reconcile the totals, but finally “in view of the loss 
88 
Seepeconiidence in the figures” LUG@reSsilts were never published, 
A new census was wenanuiied for November 1963. The final results 
of the 1963 census were made public in February 1964, and indicated 
Nigeriats total population to be 55,653,821-- an overall increase 
of /4 per cent in a decade. The North rose by 67 per cent, the 
89 


East by 65 per cent, and the West by almost 100 per cent. 


The totals, if accepted, would be reflected in the Federal 
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Meliament by giving the North 16/7 of a total of 312 seats. If 
Mae strenezth of the NPC was as great in tne North as the party 
assumed, there was an excellent chance that after future [Iederal 
elections there would be no need for the North to share the 
control of the central governmental institution. The leaders 

of the NCNC of course objected i eeu the figures were 

Ninf lated [and] worse than aaseless.” The North accepted the 
figures as did the NPC dominated Federal Government. The 
political leaders of the Western Region saw a guaranteed 
opportunity to iinprove their position in the Federal government 
if they aligned themselves with the North which needed their 
Support for a.change. They would also be able to rid themselves 
of the Ibos and the NCNC who ae ala increasingly unpopular 
and disliked among the Yorubas. Ee the West supported the 
NPC position. When the Midwest recognized there was no hope for 
the Eastern position, it also supported the results of the census. 
Meee aot could only continue to object knowing its futility. Now 


“s 


opposed by a North-West eoneinalionk Eestern hopes were based 
on 7 fact that if somehow it could gain enough seats in the 
Perth in the approaching Federal elections to. prevent a NPC. 
majority, the West would join in a Southern coalition government. 
Meee POSL-INDEPENDENCE FEDERAL ELECTION 

On December 4, 1964, President Azikiwe dissolved the Federal 
Parliament and the first post-independence aa elections 
were scheduled for the thirtieth of that month. . All of the 
old political parties regrouped for the coming election under 


two headings. The National Nigerian Alliance (NNA) was led 


by the NPC which combined with the newly formed Nigerian National 





Democratic Party established by Akintola. By this time he 
was in firm control of the West. ‘The other contender was entitled 
the United Progressive Alliance (UPGA) and was led by the NCNC 
mee Dir. Michael Okpara, the Premier of the Eastern Region. ~ 

Shortly before the elections were to be held the NCNC 
realized just how much its position in the national political 
arena had deteriorated, especially in the Northern provinces. 
Okpara sought to postpone the upcoming election apparently 
Peeking time to attempt to regain much of the ground that had 
men lost. He objected to the election date and alleged again 
fraud in the 1964 census and also that UPGA candidates were 
being almost completely excluded from participating in the 
Campaign in many of the Northern provinces. In fact, many of 
the NPC candidates were returned unopposed in provinces where 

‘§ 

UPGA Supporters had been specifically designated to run. * 

A meeting of the leaders of the regions was’ held in Lagos 


on December 29th to determine whether the elections should be 

held as scheduled. That same day after the conference the Premier 
of the Northern Region, Sir Ahmadu Bello, issued a statement 
charging that the real purpose of the Lagos meeting had not been 
to resolve the election dispute, but to discuss the secession 


| 95 
of the Eastern Region from the Federation. loses the threat 


of secession again crept into the negotiations for national power, 
only this time it was the East. The threat was unsucessful in 
delaying the elections which were to be held as scheduled. The 
PPGA stated Ht would boycott the elections and not accept any 


government based on the results. At the same time it called 


"tor the holding of a conference on the ‘break-up' of the Nirerian 
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federation." 

The voting, turnout was good in the North and West on the 
scheduied date, but the declared boycott proved aimost complete 
in the Fast. Before the new. government was formed, the leaders 
@f the parties met again in Lagos and the NNA offered to allow 
Ene UPGA a role in the decision-making processes of the federal 
government. On the basis of these promises supplemental elections 
were conducted in March 1965 in the areas where the boycott had 
been effective. The final results of the federal elections Bave 
the North-West coalition NNA 198 seats compared to 108 for the 

of 
UPGA in the Parliament. Independents held the remainder. 
Meee wEoLERN POLITICAL ARENA Bay se PhD 

The West had not yet completed its role in the maneuvering 
Peme pOlitical power. Piles for the Regional Parliament had 
not been held since the "emergency" ee had retained Akintola 
mepower. she NNDP was well situated, but it had VOu s Om waged 
fully contested refional election. There still then remained 
Some small glimmex of hope in the eyes of the UPGA, leadership 
met tt 3t could win the regional election, it would at least 

| | 
control the South in the regional governments and then more’ 
effectively threaten secession. 

There were ninety~four SGQtS abe stake, but although the 
UPGA campaigned very vigorously, the regional government reported 

| . 98 
a large number of NNDP candidates had been returned unopposed. 
ire UPGA protested’ without effect, as it had earlier in the North, 
meat its eandidates had been fraudulently excluded by the ruling 


NNDP, but that was only the beginning of the UPGA problems. 


Oneelection day: 
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Poe eonens OvmaetilOlisands ot ballot papers in the illegal 
possession of electoral officials who were appointed by the 
regional government. Many of the ballot boxes were stuffed; 
it was the concensus of impartial observers that the clection 
‘had been rigged to give the NNDP a three-to-one victory. 99 
Mmenacttial Victory was cven greater as the final results gave the 
NNDP a total of seventy-three seats as compared to only ninetecn 

. 100 
for the UPGA. VWemreustracivons ana anger of the followers of 
many of the UPGA candidates who had been favored were vented 
somewhat by outbreaks of violence against the regional government 
such as setting fire to "scores" of homes of government 

10] 
Mmmel LOnaries. 

The violence done to the jucidical concepts of the 
constitutive system resulting from the Nigerian political 
maneuverings which took place after independence had a considerable 
tribal undercurrent whose major advocates were the political 

° : e 2 ) e 
parties. The beginning of a new phase in the struggle for power 
was soon to change the nature of the Nigerian political arena. 
EXTRA-JURIDICAL ATTEMPTS TO SECURE POWER --1966 COUPS _ 

January 15, 1966, marked a sudden change in the political 
Structure of the nation and a change in the method of seeking 
to achieve desired values. On this date many: junior army officers 
(mostly Ibo) who were dissatisfied by the conduct and results 
Of the electoral process and also many highly irregular financial 
dealings by politicians in power, led a military coun d'ctat 
by which they intended to rectify matters. Federal Prime 
Mamister Bajewa and his Pinance Minister, Chief Okotie-Eboh 
were kidnapped and subsequently found slain. The Premier of the 
Northern Region, Sir Ahmnadu Bello, and the Premier of the 


Western Region, Chief Akintola, also permanentiv ended their 
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1Q? 
Mmelorical Careers yn the sae manner, iaiemract that call tite 


Government leaders who were killed were not Ibos and had 
mepresented non-!bo interests while the coup leadors were 
AOS 
predominantly Ibo army officers, understandably aroused 
considerable suspicion amonsy the other tribes as to the exact 
@eeracter of the takeover--particularly in the light of the Ibos' 
Memeinued political reversals. 
LRONSI GOVERNMENT 
On January 16th, Major General Johnson Aguiyi-Ironsi, a 
Pemthnern-bornm, llausa speaking Ilbo who had been the commander of 
104 
mee tigerian army for almost a year and is generally agreed to 
| Los 
have not been originally connected with the coup, established 
Sencrol of the government. What had actually ocevrred in the 
+5 


Of ewe 


A 


two day period was a coup Within a coup as the 
J 

Mmemopirators wno overthrew the government . .« « [were] Lee Sane 

106 

accested or forced to submit to General Ironsi's rule." iB arever-we 

then directed the Cabinet to give him full powers. Ne then 

Meoeceded to abolish the Constitution, suspend tha Parliament, 

the offices of Prime Minister and President, and all the 


regional governors, premiers and legislatures. As a final | 


step, he appointed a military governor for each region under 


, 107 
the newly created Federal Military Government. The new 
7 10& 
mevernmment banned civilian politicians and commenced a program 


@esisned to emphasize the central government with a proclaimed 
@Macpose of ultimately eliminating resionalism and tribalism in 
the country (a theme reminescent of the VCNC's criginal goal). 


Ironsi jssued two decrees on May 24, 1966, to effectuate his njan. 


One decree established a unitary state in order te renove all 


oan 1 


a 
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meewonalism. the second dissolwed all political parties until 


January 1969, and ajso banned “all tribal unions propagating 
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political ideas or tribalism. 

Wemyesnettlyeatter sironsi' s decrees were issued violence 
began in the Northern Region directed at the Ibos. ‘Thousands of 
unarmed civilian Ibo tribesmen were mutilated and killed by mobs. 
In some instances ajlegations were made that the police and 
soldiers also participated in these assaults. Charges were made 
by Ibos that the real instigators of all these acts were the 
“prominent Hausa and Yoruba political leaders," and thus it was 
claimed that “the massacres were a deliberate political act, 
rather than .. . the spontaneous expression of the grievances 

110 
of undisciplined people." Whether the latter was the case or 
Meeenmnediately after the first of the riots end killings, 
thousands of Ibo refugees began to BeEUEe GO. Che ve weraGdVeELonay 
Mmemeland in the Eastern Region where [ronsi had Bees 
Colonel C. Odumegwu Ojukwu as the military commander. ‘he ever 
Meemeasing politico-tribal character of a violent confrontation 
continued to act as a catalyst until events culminated in a 
counter-coup staged on July 29, 1966. This time the mutinous 
troops were led by officers of Hausa tribal origin. Ironsi was 
killed, as were the Western Regional Commander and approximately 
Se leiull 

200 Ibo army Oli iCers. Any previous fiction that had existed 
of unified, non-tribal Nigeria could no longer remain a viable 
concept after this time. 
GOWON GOVERNMENT AND NEW RIOTS 

Once again there was some initial confusion as to who : 


would lead the new government when control was assured, but on 
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August 1, 1966, Lieutenant Colonel Jack Yakubu Gowon announced 
MeeeOuL Opposition that he was to be in charge of the Federal 
Military Government. He also announced that he did not believe 
Peeditary ROovernment could succeed in Nigeria and he planned 
to again place primary emphasis on the development of the 

Mae 
regional system, The lbos immediately became political 
scapegoats and a conflict arose which assumed an almost exclusive 
aura of revenge agdinst the members of that tribe -- not unlike 
that which was expressed at other times against the Jews of 
Eastern Europe or the Asians of Fast Africa. 

It was not long after the Gowon'’s government became firmly 
established that new outbreaks of tribalism took place in the 
Northern Region. Beginning on September 23, 1966, both troops 
and mobs of civilians of Hausa origin began to massacre Ibos 
; : ne. ; 
in the North, including the town of Kano again. Reliable 

. . : ; 
estimates indicated that by October 3 more than one thousand 
Vee 
Ibos had been killed. Estimates for themornth of October place 
the death toll at twenty to thirty thousand Ibos because of 
: 114 
eee riots, 

Once again many of the [bos of the North took flight to’ 
seek the refuge of Iboland which remained under the control of 
Ojukwu. It has been estimated that approximately two million 
refugees were given asylum in the East after the last Northern 

11s | 
feos . In reply to the acts of the Northerners, many of the 
Ibos of the East and the ever swelling refugees sought retribution 
Peeinst people of Northern origin who were residents of cities 
and towns in the Eastern Region. Hundreds of Northerners were 


6 
killed when they attempted to escape the Ibos' wrath. Naturally, 
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Mm@eme siicli acts became known in other parts of the country the 


position of the Ibos in outside communities became even inore 


=>) 


Menuous than beforc,. 


At last all lbos were called upon to return to the East 


from al]. other areas of the country and all non-Easterners were 
le, 
expelled by Ojukwu's order. Ojukwu'ts government seized 
approximately one-third of the rolling stock of the Nigerian 
Railways, obstructed the movement of all 011] products from 
Nigeria's main refinery and seized several aircraft belonging to 
118 

the Nigerian Airways. 

The period from Uctober 1966 to May 1967 was marked by 
various abortive attempts to reach some sort of reconcilliation 
between the Eastern Region and the rest of Nigeria, but no 


Eemmon denominator could be found. Claims and counter claims 


were made by each side against the other and negotiations 


Seeadily deteriorated. Ironically, it was the Hast with the 


Majority of its population comprised of the Ibos who had in 


he 


turn advocated and had the most to gain economically from a 
\ 


Strong central government which finally declared itself to be 
7 as, 

the independent Republic of Biafra on May 30, 1967. ; 

CHARACTER OF THE PROCLAIMED REPUBLIC OF BIAFRA 


The original boundaries of the proclaimed Republic of Biafra 
- 1) 
were identical to those of the former Eastern Region. As 
meen, its population numbered approximately 1]14-million end its 
territory encompassed an area of roughly 29,000 square miles. 
IBOS OF BIAFRA 


At the time of Biafra‘s declaration of independence, it 


embraced more people than the African nations of Algeria, the 
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memeo, Ghana, Or Morocco. It contained in addition to the Ibos 
approximately five million persons belonging to the minority 
Merpes of the Efiks, Ekois, Ibibios and ljaws. The declared 
purpose in the seceding from Nigeria had been to protect the Ibos 
from the violent acts carried out in other regions against 
the members of that tribe and none of the Biafran minority groups 
were active in advocating such a separation. It was pointed out 
at the time of secession that "the non-lbo, reluctant inhabitants 
of the Kastern Region at the best of times, have no enthusiasm 
re 
for becoming citizens of an Ibo-dominated republic." 

Since the Ibos occupied the dominant role as the decision~ 
fiers Of the néw republic it is important to explore their 
character in more detail than as set forth earlier. In the 
Pryest place, to describe societies merely as tribal does not 
necessarily siunply Sonnove) Giiat their members are primative. 


Tribe means an ethnic group and "African tribes .. . are as 


different from one another as Swedes are from Spaniards or 


z W228 
Metoomen are from Walloons." NO ONG mene S TO (Cee cet ii 
origins of the Ibos, but anthropologists generally agree that 
Pie lbo socicty was not similar to any of the other tribes of 
the area. One very interesting theory is advanced by a foriner 
Peitish missionary, G.T.Basden, who feels because of many 
eemiatarities in art, speech and community: practices between the 
Ibos and the Hebrews, that the Ibos may have migrated from 

L23 

the Nile Vailey centuries ago. Unlikely as the assertion of 
Basden may scem, there is a good deal of support for the 


proposition that the Ibos do actively seck to identify themselves 


with the modern-day Israelis. 
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Whatever their origins; once released from Iboland by 
modern communications and armed with the education of the 
meropedn miSSionaries, they spread throughout the country's 
major urban centers. They strove to become superior to other 
Mmemoal groups "as if in some hidden alliance with the Puritan 

ag 
Semi c.” It has been said of the Ibo that; 

Outside his sregion the Ibo may be hated or mildly 
resented or publicly respected, but he is seldom loved. Like 
the Biblical]. Israelites, with whom the Ibos share some 
Gultural parallels, clannish, enterprising, with an unbending 
will that some describe as arrogance. Others equate it with 
mieecharacter Of the modern day Israelis, a people the Ibos 
admire. 125 

Colonel Ojukwu has stated: 
Himene ere parallels here. The Israclis are hard working, 
enterprising people. They've suffered from pogroms. So have 
we. In many ways we share the same promise and the same 
problems. 126 | 
Only one more examaple of many available will be given to 
Atlustrate the Ibo attitude toward the Israclis., When meetings 
were held in Addia Ababa between the combatants, the Nigerian 
representative, Chief Enahoro, derogatorily stated that the 
i 
Biafrans were trying to convince the outside world that "they 
are another race of Jews who want to form a state of their own 
. ey, 
because of oppression by fellow countrymen in Nigeria." TG 
Biafrans replied by stating that their case had "rarely been put 
ji ee ? 
pe@msuccinctly.' 

Many other examples may be put forward to demonstrate the 
asserted comparisons of the Ibos to the present day Jsraelis and 
there are many Similarities. It is only necessary at this 
juncture to note that not only have they been so associated by 


some non-ibo authorities, but more importantly that the leaders 


of Biafra actively seek to encourage such indentification among 
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the members of the tribe. 
mero lGAL ASSETS OF BIAFRA 
Taken as a whole, CHE Peer ee1on had been agriculturally 
self-sufficient and able to export approximately $70-million of 
foodstuffs annually before ane outbreak of hostilities. However, 
the agricultural surplus of the region did not come from Iboland, 
which in even the best of times was an agricultural deficit 
Mterton. It was the lands of the minority tribes to the ee 
and east of the Ibo that provided so amply for the At ; 
Expediency at the very least demanded the inclusion of the 
traditional lands of those tribes in the newly formed state in 
order to better protect the economic independence of the Ibcs 
regardless of the attitude toward independence of those peoples. 


Agricultural abundance was not the only physical asset of. 


the region for of even more importance to the Biafrans was 


» 


\ 


the area's potential as a major petroleum producer in-the world 
community. Although Nigeria is not generally considered in the 


same category as the states of the Middle East, it was the 
7 iL S8 
world's tenth largest producer of crude oil in 1966, Before 


the outbreak of hostilities, crude oil ioe the largest source 


oe 


of Nigerian foreign exchange earnings. It is initially more 


expensive to produce, but its very high quality and Low sulphur 
eZ 


content leave made tc. Gturacul oe, COveOomsinecr nations. Another 
good reason for the growing importance of Nigerian oil in the 
wereld is that: 


fiwewouie, €ricsis in 1956 . . . frightened the major foil 
producers into reconsidering the merits of Nigerian oil despite 
Mise reuartively high prediction cost. If Nigeria could be 
G@evelg@mwea as an alternatives to Middle Eastern oil, the 

Western petroleum industry might be able to weather the 
vagaries of Arab nationalism 





The large European and American oi11 companies have a 
Poraieinvesumeme ai WKieeria of over a billion dollars, and 
even more important, Nigerian oil production was the fastest 


growing in the world~-+in 1966 alone it increased an incredible 
bs per cent. 133 


At the time of Biafra secession Britain was dependent upon 


Meeeritan production for 10 per cent of its crude axl supply. 


The Nigerian share of the British petroleum market was expected 
134 
memincrease to 20 per cent by 1972. Pee Peet wryis waad 


invested over #200-million in Nigerian oil fields which produced 
ewo-million tons in 1966. The other-major participant was the 


United States whose private investment in Nigerien oil was 
ees. 
approximately $300-million just before war broke out. 


What makes the subject of Nigerian petroleun reserves 


particularly relevant to an examination of Biafra's assets is 


the fact that in 1966 67 per cent of Nigeria's oil was derived 
Loy 


Mmeem 17.elds in the Eastern Region. iy edauelonmeo bOlne wie 


Ad 
%, 


center of Nigeria's most developed oil fields, the Biafran city 
138 


of Port Harcourt was the site of Nigeria's only. oil refinery. 


“a 


Control of such a valuable asset by a new state not only raised 
: 139 


the pleasant prospect of a substantial foreign income, 


4 


Due 
also provided a useful tool with which it might have been _, 
possible to force both tacit and formal recognition by leading 
Pewee cipants in the world community. 

ibrarea Lelt it might Ge avle EGO .rorce the o11 companies to 
make royalty payments Ee. ies ON euneat by monopolizing on the 
possible interruption of Middie Eastern o1i1 with the outbreak 
of the Six Day War which occurred at precisely the same time. 
Britain might have had to extend formal recognition as a price 


for essential petroleum products otherwise unavailable. 
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This most valuable asset to the Biafrans, both economi.cally 
and politically, was not located in the ime secuion of Biafra at 
mel, bUt in the Pelta section which was occupied by the "rivers 

140 
Mamorities” who had traditionally been resentful of the Ibos. 
Once again the need to create an independent viable state with 
Mmmeeprecatest prospect of success required that another minority 
acea was of necessity included in Biafra by the Ibo leaders 
Without the consent of its peoples. Even had this Seelicon 
not been the source of the petroleum reserves, it was vitally 
important because it was the only area which could provide the 
Biafrans with direct access to the sea «= an important fact 
if surrounded by a hostile neighbor to the north and west and 
mountains to the east, as was the case when secession was declared. 

The Shell British Petroleum Development Company of Nireria 
did make a token payment of $/00,000 to the Biafran Government 
Memeroyalties alleged to be due, but thenLagos Be oricied by 
imposing a naval blockade on alli oil exports from the East and 


— 14] 
no more royalties were paid to Biafra. The Six Day War did 


B ‘ 

M@emeinaterially affect the iong run supply of oil: to Europe and 

no formal recognition was forthcoming to the Biafrans by vixtue 

of the possible availability of its oil reserves. Not only did 

no recognition follow from its petroleum interests, but in addition 
as Biafra was essentially without a navy, the Federal blockade 

was wholly complete denying a source of very necessary foreign 
exchange to ‘the new nation. 


See SOC isc se Olen Ja) ees 
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INITIAL CONFRONTATION 
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Just three days before Biafra's independence was declared 





of 


Generel Gowon attempted to blunt tne Lbhos! argument for secession 
Dy declaring a federal system to be comprised of twelve states, 


a“ 


one of which would be the East Central that encompassed the 


Pea 


am) 


traditional Iboland. Ihese states were to be largely self- 
POoverning, but the Federal Government did reserve the alee ee (sO. 
Geclare a state of emergency and assume control. The Biafrans 
flatly rejected the plan. ‘They first pointed out what could be 
done by the declération of a state of emergency as illustrated 
by the example of the Western Region in 1962. A second reason 
for Biafran rejection of the proposed plan was that the Ibos 
would then be restricted to a power base that was not only 
landlocked but overpopulated and economically dependent upon the 
rest of Nigeria~-a result obviously unacceptable to the aggressive 
Lbos unless they could control the central government: a 
Meesitbility extremely remote by that time. . 

When Ojukwu declared Biafrats independence he promised to 


"respect all treaties and to assume Eastern Nigeria's share of 


“ 
e 


all subsisting international debts and obligations." He continued: 


We shall faithfully adhere to the Charter of the African Unity 
Organization and the United Nations Organization. 

It is our intention to remain a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations in our own right as a sovereign and 
independent nation. 142 

Gowon replied by stating that the secession was only a move 
by a "clique of evil men" and there was no popular support behind 
the secession attempt. He then continued to predict that the 
BRastercn Region would be returned to the Federation by'a police 

143 
action which should take no more than a few weeks at the most’ 


Despite Gowon's statement and despite the fact there were "at 


least two Federal battalions and an armed reconaissance squadron 





L44 
stationed on the Eastern Region's northern frontier", no arined 


Semi rontatcion occtwrired until well over a month after Ojukwu's 
declaration. The reason for the Federal delay in carrying out 
ats public threats was simply that the Biafrans were strongly 
favored in terms of relative military strength as between the 
participants. Ojukwu was able to brag (and not without some 


145 
Peundation) that he had “the bigrest army in black Africa." | 


INITIAL BIAFRAN AGRESSION 

Surprisingly for a state proclaimed for the protection of 
the Ibos, it wes the Biafrans and not the Federal Military 
Government which initiated the military confrontation. Ojukwu 
declared he would take military action against the Lagos govern- 
ment as he then proceeded to march his forces into the Midwestern 

146 

Region. Gowon had no alternative but to at least order his 


14/7 
army to attack the East and attempt to capture Ojukwu. At 


first the fears of the Federal Government appeared to be well 


momeded for the Biafrans easily gained control of the entire 


“a 
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Midwest. They continued on into the Western Region and soon 
3 (142 

reached Ore which was only 135 miles east of Lagos. The Bh ieteon 
offensive so far into the territory of the Federal Government 
certainly appeared to be incompatible with its initially declared 
defensive purpose. 

"The common interest in minimizing the destruction of values 
dictates that they should not be reconstructed through intense 

fo 

@ee,Cci10n or violence.” If the Biafrans were the aggressors in 
mimes Situation, then their true role in the conflict may not have 


been as the general world opinion has been lead to believe. As 


Protesccors 1cVougal and Feliciana point out in their study 





entitled LAW AND MINIMUM WORLD PUBLIC ORDER: 
The appraisal of the objectives of a participant 

alleged to have resorted to unlawful coercion would, of 

See@rose, Srcsent 10 Gitiiculties if the participant explicitly 

Pe mwpUDpiacly Geclarea its intention to destroy the "territorial 

integrity" or “political independence" of its opponent. Such 

open and explicit declarations, however, are bound to be 

rare, 150 

Wie waees Of GYatira comstitute one of those rare cases if 
examined in the context of the conflict. They were not so blunt 
as some Arab governments in tne Middle East are prone to be 
toward Jsreei, but soon after Biafra invaded the Midwest, Biafran 
leaders made public appeals to the Yorubas to “desert the federal 
government and the Nigerian Army and 'liberate‘' themselves from 
1 Sul 
dominion by the Hausa and Fulani ethnic groups." After the Mid- 
west had been seized, the Biafrans then publicly styled themselves 
as a “liberation army" and declared that their aim was "to free. 
: } 
the Yorubas of the Western Region from domination by Northern 
po 
Nigerians." Uewtact that) Uses! pos cteuck the £irst military 
blows from a position of superiority and then made such statements 
while forcefully advancing into their opponent's territory clearly 
ss "er : A 

negates any professions that Biafra's sole raison d'etre was 
Pies protection of Ibo lives. The true purpose of Biafra's 
creation appears as a means to join the entire South extra- 
juridically. The fact that the Midwest and the West contained 


13 


Pueeeot the remaining known petroleum reserves of Nigeria iS 

meee worthy of consideration. In the South, the fact that the 

Ibos would be superior in terms of military strength and population 
also makes their motives appear far from the pure one they would 


Meve had the worid believe. 


It was not surprising that the response of the West which 
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Mmeaealreaay rejected the [bo overtures in the recent political 
arene should be the same to a threatened military invasion 
meee ibo COntrolied army of Piarrae While there may have been 
Some initial wavering on the part of tne West toward remaining 
Megan: Of Niseria, when it appearcd that any independent 
lestern action at the time could only lead to becoming a part of 
mera, then the decision-makers of tne Yorubas threw their 
weiesht behind the Federal Government if for no other reason than 
fampiy to save themselves. 
Meek eoULTING PEDERAL OFFENSIVE 

Federal resistance soon hardened and the superior military 
equipment recently ee esnee by the Lagos government began to 
tell on the overextended Riafran forces who had not received 
P@ewsipport Of the countryside they had expected. The tides of 


} 
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war chansed. By September 20, 1967, Benin, the capital of the 


eS: 
Midwest Rezion, was retaken by the Federal troops. From that 
meen to the present, the size of Biafra has been sometimes 
meemrIzinely slowly, but steadily shrinking. ; 


Pmoew, the first capital of Biafra, fell to the Federal 
[ze | 
forces in early October 1°67. To the north and west the Lazos 
fovernmnent was in complete control. The RBiafrans' one-boat 
156 
"navy" had been destroyed in the first month and a Federa}]. 
blockade proved to be quite successfu). In the early days of 
meme conilict Biafra had been able to receive logistical support 
Pye tand routes through the mountains to the east from Cameroon, 
Pree tie Federal troons had gained control of this means of 
ey 


Moport byeearly October. Because of the Federal encircleinent, 


the only effective means of material support to Biafra was by 
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means Of airlift. Ihe Gderal troops began an attack on Calabar 
on October 19, 1967. Once that was taken Biafra became entirely 
| 158 

landlocked and surrounded. 

The Federal troops were not the best army by any means in 

SSS, 
Germs of their military efficiency, but even so by January !, 
1968, Gowon felt he could confidently give the order to his 
160 
eovernors and military commanders. to end the war in three months 
with reasonable expectation that it would be carried out. So 
Conrident were the decision-makers in Lagos at that time that 
may publicly offered to cease war operations in order to "discuss 
and negotiate how to restore peace and heal the nations [sic 
ene 

wounds," 

Ojukwu indicated the Biafrans’* attitude when he responded 


at the end of January by calling for a ceasefire and "uncondititional 


negotiations" to end the war. He stated that to continue the 
: 162 
conflict he needed mostly "money, arms, equipment and ammunition." 
The peace negotiations that resulted from these public offers 
failed because Biafrans insisted on absolute sovereignty and 
Nigeria on a complete return to the Federation. Despite the 
apparent: futility of the Biafran chances for victory, the war 
S@mtinued to drag on. 
A STALEMATE DEVELOPS 

As the Federal EEoone advanced, they met more and more 
resistence the closer they came to the heart of Iboland. They 
responded by devoting longs periods to complete inactivity despite 


“per Loriuy sam 


O 


their by now considerable numerical and material 
the field and complete military dominance of the air space. Both 


sides obviously desired peace at this stage, but al] negotiations 





foundered on the single point of sovereignty. 
Peeiea jor ola traimoity sore Oct arcourt [cll to the Federal 
163 
forces by the middle of May 1968. By September the Biafran 
controlled territory had been reduced to approximately 5,000 
164 

Square miles and its population to less than 8-million. kven 
mache face of obviously insurmountable military odds and while 
in the throes of ever increasing starvation, the Biafrans 
continued to resist. The Nigerian offensive had slowed so much 
that for three weeks in late August and early September, the 
Lagos government reported it had captured Aha, yet by mid- 
peptember still had yet to show a clear victory in that battle. 
By February 1969, it could be stated that the "last major federal 


drive was September 17, 1968, at Owerri. The Second Division 


had not expanded its perimeter beyond Onitsha since the capture 
, 165 
Mepenat city March 21, 1968." 


y 
On April 1, 1969, Nigeria claimed it had begun a new drive 
Memend the war, but on the fifth of that month “it was reported 
| LCG 
that Biafran forces had halted the drive. The administrative 
headquarters of Biafra, Umuhia, was captured on April 24 leaving 
only approximately 2,500 square miles of territory to the Biafrans, 
Loy 


one air-strip at Uli-lIhiala and one town, Orlu. Despite. tice 


successes, the so-called "new drive" was so ineffective that it 


ann} 


could be reported Ea ies, that the Nigerians had still] made 
Memeteniticant progress in ten months toward the most important 
military objective of the war, the Biafran air-strip at Uli- 
Iniala-~even though this objective was the only remaining abe 
168 


of military and relief supplies for the encircled government. 


Even more humiliating for Lagos was the fact that the Biafrans 





ee: 


Memeo ena of “pral Med recaptured Owerri, formerly the fifth 
Gy 


eee’ Chey in ie weasterienecsion, and by the end of Hiay had 


Meeiied the Nieerians back to within ZO miles of the key oil 


Tne 


M@eeminal city of Port Harcourt. 

In addition to being able to obtain no more than a stalemate 
on the ground, the Federal Government was stunned by air reids 
G@emkey Nigeri.en positions by an apparently "instant" Biafran Air 
force of four or five planes which attacked with rockets and 

EN 
bombs commencing May 25, 1969. Poecemyeappre¢uate fhe surpruce 
@retne Niserians it should be noted that the Biafrans' "air 
force" had been considered out cf operation since August 196/ 
We 

when its sole B-26 had been destroyed, 
PeTURE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 

eine present time the conflict continues with no military 
resolution in sight between the combatants. The Federal forces 

. 

have regained al] the minority ereas of Biafra and some of the 
eemetercitory, but they seem to be completely uhable to progress 
into the heart of Iboland or cven to destroy the Uli air-strip, 
The Biafran forces on the other hand, have such limited logistical 
support, such a diminished territorial] base and such Limited 
population resources that it 18 extremely unlikely they can do 
more than launch an occasional limited offensive. Regardless 
Mmmecii restricted position, the Biafrans have not given up, 
and in fact talk nde a degree of peerien of a war that could 
continue for five or more years. One writer was prompted to 
comment that if the conflict “were to boil down to a war of the 
wills, the Biafrans would have to be given the edge in staying 


les 


power." 
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STARVATION RESULTING FROM THE WAR AND RELIEF EFFORTS 

cere had suffered steady military reverses, but even more 
disastrous to the nation were the deaths of substantial segments 
of its population due to starvation and malnutrition. This 
acute situation arose primarily by virtue of the complete federal 
Pmeirciement and by the loss of the major food producing areas, 
Added to these factors was a failure to produce sufficient crops 
Saeland Within Biafran control because of unusually adverse 
weather conditions and a disruption of' productive capacity caused 
by wartime conditions. 

It is essential to note at this point that "before the 
Nigerian Civil War .. . malnutrition was unknown in this part 

1/4 

of West Africa." Teen oeerae Intent Of this Giscussion toe 
See forth in minute detail. the non-combat deaths resulting aoe 
lack of proper diet as that feature has been played upon more 
amply in the press than can be done in the scopetof this paper. 
suffice it to say that at times the mortality rate has reached 
staggering proportions which cannot be wholly dismissed without 
an e€Xplanation of its causes. 
STARVATION AND MALNUTRITION APPEAR 

By early June 1968, it became evident that substantial 
segments of the population of the East were suffering from the 
lack of a proper diet and conditions were likely to become much 
worse. Jhe first food and medicines to be flown into Biafra 
were obtained by Ojukwu's government by means of flights from 
@ir fields in Portugual and the Portuguese islands of Sao Thome 

i> 

and Fernando Po. It soon became evident that Biafra simply 


did not have the means to provide adequate supplies of non-military 





SEmeeitials. ha@eos at first refused to recognize the fact that 
wae 
Merich was necessary to sustain civilians, When all parties 
finally did realize the problem, it was of such magnitude that 
the combatants were individually unable to provide the logistical 
Support of the war devastated areas. The International Committec 
of the Red Cross began landing planeloads of relief supplies in 
177 
Lagos in June 1968, in what was. to become the largest relief 
Seecacion undertaken by that organization since the end of 
es: 
World War Il, : 

By mid-June it was reported that almost universally refugee 
Sumeren were suffering from a protein deficiency condition the 
Africans have named kwashiokor. In many cases the condition is 
fatal, but even if death does not result, it "almost always leaves 

17S a 

its victims mentally and physically retarded." Once reports 

: } ° e 
Meren to record the plight of the women and children, the 
Nigerians were forced to recognize the existence of the conditions 
and to at least make outward attempts to cooperate with the 
Meter officials. 
eerdAl, RELIEF EFFORTS 

Despite the fact that the need for relief efforts became 
increasingly acute with each passing day, each of the combatants 
Seeelit to maximize his position by monopolizing on the destruction 
of the most imvortant of all human values -- life itself, especially 
that of children. The Federal Government had military control 
over all air space and threatened to shoot down all unauthorized 
aircraft travelling into Biafra. The Federal decision-makers 
demanded that all relicf efforts were to go through Lagos and 


180 
eecemian Gonrrol. Such an arrangement placed 


wot 


be subjected to 
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mee biaftrans in e dependent position relative to their enemies 
Mmemcub ject to Ganricious acts of lagos. Also the Federal 
decision-makers wanted to prevent any international acts that 
would reinforce Biafra's claims to sovereignty. 

The Federal position could be successful only if the Biafrans 
were desperate enough to accept it. They did not despite the 
suffering of their people. Ojukwu played upon.folklore and native 
fears to convince tle civilians that the Federal authorities would 

. 181 
poison the food under the Federal arrangement. Deaths continued 
and the pressure on Nigeria from the indignant world community 
increased. Pope Paul Vl made a public statement at the Vatican 
on July 22, 1968, that the Catholic relief agency, Caritas, would 
Lew 

fly aid into Biafra contrary to the Federal demands. The 
Meeeetians could do Jittle but retreat from their position. At 
that time the shooting down of an obviously neutral Red Cross or 
Caritas plane would have been a much worse alterhative than 
Beuowing the relief flights. , 

Mere oeve botnsthe Bialrans and the Ibo refugees in retaken 
Mmeeeral territory suffered the most from the lack of sufficient 
food and medicines, the Biafran decision-makers still sought to 
exploit world sympathy to promote their exclusive interests. Not 
only did Ojukwu refuse to accept aid channelled through Nigerian 
Mands, he also refused to accept supplies shipped overland 
through Federal held territory even thoush nutritional experts 
were in agreement that such a course was the only one that would 

2 

insure adequate relief. Ojukwu claimed that the corridors would 


be used by the Federal troops to their military advantage. He 


Desmeeieea wow an Unconditional cease-fire and an airlift of food 
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meom outside Nigeria. When this proposal was i1efused by Lagos, 


he then refused to accept daytime airlifts by claiming that the 
Federal planes would “tailgate” and destroy the only remaining 
tes 

eee strip. such an assertion was without justifiable foundation 
as Federal planes had been singularly unsuccessful in destroying 
meet Strip despite their numerous attempts on its known location. 
fee the Nigerians had already shown they sought to avoid the 
adverse world opinion that would have ensued from such acts when 
Meevy agsreed to relief flights in the first place. 
BIAFRANS LIMIT RELIEF TO CIVILIANS 

The real reason for the requirement that all relief flights 
were to be flown only at night was to use those flights and the 
cover of darkness to obtain desperately needed arms. The arms 
flights were mingled with and became indistinguishable from the 
relief planes. During the week beginning September 15, 1968, it 

‘ 


Was reported that each night Biafra received a dozen relief 


planes and a half dozen arms shipments from fields in Gabon, the 


“™ 
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Ivory Coast and Jiisbon. An average of 100 tons of food and 
=! \ 
Meemweal supplies also yielded thirty to forty tons of arms and 
166 
ammunition nightly. Regardless of the military advantages to 
the Biafran army of such an arrangement, relief officials 
continued to assert ‘that 100 tons of civilian supplies a day was 
not even enoush to reduce the escalating death rate. A projected 
need of 500 tons a day was felt to be the nimimum to provide a 
bare subsistance ~-- a total far beyond the capabilities of any 
e874 
Peeebirt wundes conditions at that time. 


The Federal government soon realized Ojukwu's predicament 


MiomiecoLaiwmeny moditied their original insistance on complete 
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Sentro}] to a proposal of overland “mercy corridors" by means of 
Which the Red Cross could truck in the larse quantities of 
Supplies needed. The offer in its final form included the 
feovision that the supplies were to be handled exclusively by 
the Red Cross and the corridors would remain neutral by virtue of 
INsye: 

observers from members of the OAU,. Meme@ula! be certain) that 
freee these land routes would in all likelihood solve the situation 
of the civilians, it would also immeasurably aid the Nigerian 
ime cacy in other ways. With all civilian supplires using the 
land routes, any planes could be presumed to be military anda 
subjected to attack by the Nigerian Air Force, soon drying up 
the already limitied inilitary capabilities of Biafra. 

foe avold the @eanctioning process of the world community of 

bos 
forcing acceptance of such a plan on the leaders of Biafra, the 
word-symbol "genocide" emerged in a Biafran attempt to shift the 
burden of conduct examination to the Federal Military overnite 
The at least temporary effectiveness of such a course of action 
allowed Biafra to Beenie as a combatant, but it Was Pad ier 
in Pitold munbers of civilian deaths which resulted from the lack 
6, 

of adequate transportation of food and medicine. 
Meera USE OF WORD SYMBOLS 

An unfortunately common practice of acceptance of the use 
of word~symbols to eee a@ particular situation without firtner 
investisation or definition Va eee, te of the Preity ine motives 
iS always at hest a superficial and dangerous course of action. 
Ojukwu had resorted to such emotionelly descriptive practices 


many times in attempts to maximize the values Biafrans sought to 


ae orn ve Coareacteri zation of Biafra as an "Ibo state" was 
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incorrect when it iS realized that more than one-third of its 
population was PO ee nOuNec:e Instance of this practice was 
in the declaration that Biafra was established to protect the 
lbos from the violent acts of the other Nigerians. Then less 
Eman Six weeks after Biafra declared its independence, it 
clearly assumed the role of an aggressor against the Yoruba repion 
Smeiieeria claiming to be the “liberator” of those “oppressed” 
Meee North. The circumstences of the eventual defeat of Ojukwu'ts 
forces in the West and Kidwest cleariy indicated just how much 
"liberation" those peoples sought, 

The use of the word-symbol genocide wes doubly appropriate 
for the Biafrans' purposes. In the first place genocide had the 
Eeememcous connotations resulting form the tragic deaths of the 
Jews in Nazi Germany and secondly the Jbos had continually sought 
Mmemportray themselves in the context of the Nigerian cquivalent 
of the "Jewish people". While in the minds of some ant hiopoleeene 
such as Basden, the Jbos may be descended from Hebrew stock, 
mere 1S actually only meee evidence of such a fact and little 

) \ 
Semeport fiom other authorities. The Lbos had been spread 
Peeomehout Nigeria, but they had neither the historical origins 
nor the magnitude of the Jewish Diaspora no matter how much they 
sousht to culturally identify themselves with those practicing 
the Jewish eeiaeioo here was a striking similiarity between 
mae tbo claims to continued tribal affiliation resardiless of 
Be 
Wigerian residence and the Zionist appeals of present day Isracl] 
Woz 

mombe Ene ‘national home of all Jewish people. 


No matter where the Ibos went throughout the country, they 


formed unions and every member was required to pay dues in 





moat ton to “Specral subscriptions -- really taxes to advance 
oS 
the Ibo position in the Nigerian community. When Ojukwu issued 
feeewcall to all lbos to return to Lboland, he was in a sense 
Setaolishing a “national home” for the Ibos. As Ojukwu is 
1 94 
meportedly an avid student of Israel it was undoubtcdly no 
accident when the leaders of Biafra sought to identify their 
NS 
Mee ewith "the lsraelis who [sic]: we admire." 

Cbvrousivebtatra employed the word-sympol genocide to preserve 
jts independence and to strengthen its appeal in the world 
mercy. in so doing Gt sought to obscure the fact that most 
@apene civilian deaths from lack of adequate relief supplies was 
the result of the Biafran decision-makers intransigence. The 
appeal to anti-Nazi and Jewish sentiment in the same manner as 
M@eewnsaehnly successful Zionists have done was meant to replace 
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emotionally charged words for actual facts. ' 
ANALYSIS OF GENOCIDE CLAIMS 

In the actual context of Nigeria, genocide was an unsupportable 
claim on two levels because: (1) juridically it was nationally a 
non sequitur; and (2) actual investigations by independent 
international observer teams exonerated Nigeria's military conduct 
mac ne war zones. 

dpe word genocide was first applied to describe the attempted 

| ey 
extermination of the Jews by Nazi Germany and can be described 
as "probably the most tragic event of the present century. All 
moral individuals of whatever national or religious identification 
198 
share revulsion at those who perpetrated these crimes." The 


most comprehensive definition of genocide is found in Article il 


Cieetew OO1veme dol Ole toe yl revention and Punishment of the Crime 





of Genocide which was unanimously adopted by the United Mations 
he, 
General Assembly December 9, 1949, For the present purposas, 
however, it may be more simply described as "the deliberate 
200 
feteeruction of national, relisious or ethnic groups." 

A typical example of the statements made by the proponents 
of the senocide claims was such as follows: 

Je are all aware that the-Nigerian armies which have 
€ncircled the Ibo heartlands are heavily armed with British 
and Russian weapons bitGedemcan Meralyese doubted, in view 
SE the reports ancy the war front, that they are also strongly 


Pim@ea With the Conviction of fanatics, that as thev kill 
Biafrans, they are destroying a human "cancer" which they 


SPO I ee ay Ane 


describe by the term "Ibo." 201 Cemphasis added) 
The italicized portions of this statement demonstrate how the 
penocide claimants often used the terins "“Biafran" and "Ibo" 
synonomously to describe the victims of the alleged deliberate 
destruction. Although the major tribe of the region was the 
Meo, it bas been noted that Biafra was also the homeland of many 


foemority tribes. Kegardless of tne claim that the victims of 


the allesd genocide were, Biafrans, no claim was ever made that 


€ 


5] 


the Federal Government Pieenlea tO Geerrcoy the minorities, That 
Meee beceuse any foundation for the genocide claims had to rest 
Mee the presecession discrimination and riots which had been 
Seeanst the lbos oniy. There could have been no historical 
Sepport tor the entire Biafran nation which included non-Ibo 

eeoments. Therefore, the claims of genocide against Biafrans 
was simply Gque to imprecise language and unclear perception of 
the facts by those who thoueht ain such terms. 
WAIIDITY OF GENOCIDE CLAIMS AS APPLIED TO NON-BIAFRAN IBOS 

If genocide was being practiced, then it must have been with 


Cie intent to destroy in whole or in part the Ibo people as a 
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ercoup. It then became necessary to discover if it was the whole 
or only a part of the Ibos who were in danger and if it was not 
mee whole then to identify the part. The position of the IJbos 
in the Federal territory refuted any basis for the charge that 
fees the lbos as a whole who were the subject of penocide by 
the Lagos government. 

After the atrocities in the fall of 1966 when Ojukwu issued 
mer call for all Ibos to return to their homeland, an estimated 
two million responded. One very important fact that was ignored 
Or Simply overlooked by the genocide claimants was the fact thet 
Memeall Lbos “returned” to the East. Many remained where they hed 
made their homes in the various DewucwO, Nigeria. If the group 
that was threatened was to be adequately defined then it was 
necessary to examine the treatment of the non-Biafran Ibos who 
were the most subject to Nigerian control. 

In October 1968, United States Senator Edward W. Brooke 
stated on the basis of his own personal knowledge that "there 
are more Ean so, (00 = pocmiavinw an Lacos itself at VG sr ese ar 
moe; they are well, prosperous, and unharmed. There are Ibos 
servings in the Government of Nigeria, one of the foremost of 

| HAVA 
whom iS in fact the Nigerian Ambassador to the United States," 
Another reliable source pointed out that there were millions of 
/Meos in the ope eeeeen sections of the country, over one-half ! 
million in the Midwest alone. They were allowed to go about 
their normal business, even in such places as the Northern city 

20° 

of Kano where the worst anti-Ibo riots had occurred. An Jbo 


Si medtSinetvsrank was Of tne Statf of the Governor of Kano in charge 


of “all the property of the Ibo people and-others who left Kano 
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an the disturbances." There were a considerable nuinber of Ibos 
in the Federal Government such as: 642 Ibo police officers in 
the Wiserian police force; the permanent Secretary of the Federal 
Pemrestry Of Industries was an lbo; another was the Executive 
secretary of the Federal Inj.and Revenue Department. In addition, 
ZOD 

the Nigerian Ambassadors to Belgium and India were also Jbos. 
The Nigerians had also established a “considerable department 
Mee. neaded by senior Ibo officials, to devise plans for 

206 
memncorporation of the Ibos of the reconquered areas." 

These facts quite clearly indicated that genocide was 
@eyvously not the practice of the Federal Government against the 
lbos who remained in the Federal territory. Thus, if not all of 
the Ibos were in danger, it could have been only the part which 
fee the lbo population of Biafra who were the subjects of 


eenocide. Yet this area was by definition abe ee to the exclusive 
control of the Biafran decision-makers and it wa’ DiyS seal. 
impossible for the Nigerians to carry out a systematic program 
of destruction against those people. 
Pee OkLS OF INTERNATIONAL OBSERVER TEAMS 

The one area in which genocide against Biafran Ibos could 
be practiced was in tnose areas of Biafra taken by the Federal 
army. Because the claim of genocide had been so often made in 
the world arena, the Federal Government in September 1] 968, 
invited representatives of the United Nations Secretary General, 
mmewOLeanization of African Unity, Britain, Canada, Poland, and 
oweden to observe in person the emmys tone and refugec 


treatment by the Nigerian armed forces. The members of these 


inspection teams subsequently filed reports covering different 
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Meeerous of the territory seeertured by the Federal forces. 

ies tirst ~evcret, fulcaepys 2)01 General Henry Alexender 
of the United Kingdom, Major General W.A. Milroy of Canade and 
Major General Arthur Raab of Sweden, dated October 2, 1968, was 
myprcal of all subsequent reports. The obsexvers reported that 
@gey had visited with no restrictions of any sort to their 
movements ox investigations, "front line positions, military 
Wits and headquarters, villages, market places, medical and 
meod distributing stations, refugee campos and major cities and 
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towns." The observers “talked to officers, soidiers, local 
inhabitants, refugees, members of the civil Administration, 
AU 
Police, Red Cross officials and missionaries." The summary of 
Mae findings of this first report was that “It]here is no 
evidence of any intent by the Federal troops to destroy the 
Moepeople of their property, and these of the term genocide 
210 , 

Mmeein no way justified." f 

A second report by the observer team which included Mr. 
Neils Gussing of tne United Nations, Colonel Alfons Clkiewie of 

7 | \ 

Foland and representatives of the Organization of African Unity 
feo railed regarding observations during the period from October 
Sechrousch 10, 1968. This report summarized: 

There is no evidence supporting the allegation of 
pBenocide by Vedera]l forces against the Ibo people. There 
are a number of Ibo people alive and well behind the Federal 
lines. This speaks for itself. YWowever the majority of the 
Ibos who Jived in the area have not yet returned. 21] 

i 
Pethird revort was filed by the members of the observation team 
comprised of representatives from Canada, Poland, Sweden, and 
{x 


the United Kinedom covering the period from October 15 to 18, 


with regard to observations of tne retaken Ibo areas west of the 
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(eer hiver. This repo eegetmded; “We did not sée or hear any 


ie 
Ze 
evidence of eenocide.” 
Meee OF GENOCIDE CLAIMS DOES ROT ERD WAr 

When information regarding the conditions of non-Biafran 
Pros and the results of the observer teams reports were 
mipiished to refute Ojukwu's claims of genocide ana the emotions 
meat least temporarily evoked, the actions of the Biafran 
decision-makers could no longer be covered by that convenient 
mord symbol. Nigeria neehet only offeGrea to allow daylight relief 

Zo ligs 
Mmmrents and the use of land corridors under neutral observation. 
Relief officials and impartial foreign observers continually 
insisted that the only means of providirg, adequate relief to 
eme starving within Biafra could be accomplished by the means 
214 

emecested by the Federal officials. 

If in fact the plight of the Biefran people was so terrible, 

5 

and the claims of genocide were not true, then the question that 
must be asked is why did those people net act through their 
Memittitions to replace oe decision-makers who were pursuing 
een a destructive course and then seek to end the conflict? 
It is submitted that the combatants would have reached a settle- 
ment long ago by which Biafra would have again become an intepral 
Bert Of Nigeria except for two distinct but interrelated factors. 
One reason for the Gontimued resistance of the Biafran peoples 
is that while there may have been no validity to the claims of 
Pemocide, the unnecessary destruction of human values by both 
Sides, especially the Federal forces, created an attitude amons 


the Biafrans as expressed by Sir Louis Mbanefo when he said: 


"Yeneare totally committed, If extermination is the price we have 





Zo 
Loepay, then we cannot escape if," A second reason is that 


there are many non-combatant participents also engaged in this 
meerlict., these participants are seeking to maximize their own 
values with little ox no regard for the destruction of the values 
frecne combatants. 


ATROGITIES OF THE COMBATANTS CONTRIBUTING TO CONTINUATION OF ‘THE 





ARMED CONFLIC 


Sh fthat ae 


Soon after the actual armed conflict commenced, the 
International Committee of the Red Gross reported that both 


pee ‘Save assurances Of a desire to respect the Ceneva Conventions 
216 


protecting war victims," Despite such professions of their 
intent to adhere to the “rules of war", both sides in this war, 
wee Gencrally true in any war, cid mot sufficiently restrain 


Meer actions. There were many cruel attacks not only on opposing 
217 


: } ; rE 
Oops , Dit e@1SO On tne vel vil Pano whe eccording to one Federal 
Army Gommander "are neutral. They just want to be left alone. 


They have realized that in all the battles eventually they are 
Jes ° 


ae Only victims." ’ 
One writer caustically remarked that: 


ma Ceabh Chi Sess evem, Teh ane trican wer in which 
PenociGe is seldom the main motive, but often the ultimate 
Mmeult. Iraditionatly, tne vietor in an African war did what 
mas expected by both sides: he looted everything that could 
be carried, burned the rest, and killed all the able bodied 
men and frequently ‘the women and children too. 

ie Penta Woe wissen roWeie InStianetively within 
this traditional framework and with all the modern weapons 
Mec « 29 


such an indictment may be unduly critical of the combatants and 
eewscieraiization of African concepts of war unfair in the light 
Peete eCOMIMeL im Many non-Arrican wars, but at times it seemed 


Se eDOtm cCOomDatantS were attempting to validate just such a 





Statement. 
SO. DUGCT OF ARMIES OF COMBATANTS 
When the Biafran troops were forced to withdraw from the 
Midwest, an eyewitness reported: "Those who resisted [Biafran 
military appropriation of food from the marketplace] were shot 
Memene snot and BRiafran troops left behind them the bodies of 
220 
hundreds of marketwomen sprawled ‘in front of their stalls." 
Meat the conduct of the Federal troops was not better is illustrated 
by an example related by a Catholic priest, Brother Aloysius, 
regarding his personal experiences: 
In the hospital outside Enugu, they [the Nigerian troops] 
shot 6@éljl 14 Biafran nurses who stayed behind, then went down 
Mie werds Killing tne patients as well. It was the same thine 
Mwerort Harcouru. 221 
Of course such recitals could possibly be dismissed as only 
isolated instances, but there have been such an enormous number 
\ 
@emaccounts of similiar ects by the military of »wboth sides that 
meee above can only be classified as typical exemples. 
PSNI SHED VIOLATIONS BY THE ARMIES 
a \ 
Had the relative strengths and the power bases of the 
combatants remained essentially equal, all indications are that 
both sides would have continued their atrocities against both 
@mzilian and military victims. Such was not to be the case 
however, as the bBiafrans were forced into a position almost 
completely devoted to defending Biafran people. The Federal 
troops although on the offensive (and at least occasionally 
advancing) were later subjected to the close scrutiny of the 


observer teams, These teams were a strong restraining force 


On the actions of the troops as their behavior was constantly 
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subjected to observation and reports. It was generally noted 
that the behavior of the Federal troops was not as exemplary as 


VEIL 


it should have been, but public observation brought about 
LTE 

summary punishment for at least the gross misconduct in the field. 

With the resultant decrease of atrocities by the armics of 
meen sides, the steady shrinking of Biafra, the starvation, and 
imme general refutation of the claims of genocide, peace prospects 
Mmeaored the Federal Military Government, The first part of 
calendar year 1969 should have seen the Biafran decision-makers 
eitner accepting the best possible peace termsthey could obtain 
or their replacement by a dissatisfied Biafran people. A settle~ 
ment did not occur largely because of the inexcusable actions of 


the Nigerian Air Force. 


0) 


CIVILIAN BOMBINGS BY NIGERIAN AIR FORCE 

From the time of their loss of their OMiez = Dp Lane =a ia ek iE 
1969, the Biafrans had no military air capabilities. The Federal 
forces on the other hand, had received large nunbers of NIG 
fighters and [lushin bombers from the Soviets who also "allowed" 

a Zee 
Peete to provide trained pilots to operate these aircraft. 

Unfortunately for both sides the Wigerian Air Force did not, 
mews not able to, restrict its pilots to attacks on essentially 


Gemertary tarects. In the early stapes of the conflict attacks 


own 


were made on iapiaan ne eae in both Iboland and the minority 
areas of biafra. At the time of secession the Federal Government 
had hoped that the minority tribes would form a fifth colunn in 
Petra, but the result Of the indiscriminate eir attacks was to 
Mocs emeuninmoricies fear boro sides. Their lack of assistance to 


Lagos then required a much greater Federal effort to win back 
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even the non-lbo areas of Biafra. The Nigerians should have 
recognized the fact that non-essentia], destruction of valucs in 
Mee tnverscly aifects the amount of military effort required to 
Meeoin eny objectives. If they did not realize such a principle 
before, then they should have learned it from the Biafra minority 
experience. 

iesceCac), SCOMNen GRO saa Oe beh teecsan Aix Force 
greatly increased its attacks on the civilian population within 
Biafra. These attacks gave considerable credence to the claiins 
that Nigeria sought the destruction of the ]bos even if the 
rebel decision-makers should have sought peace and also revived 
the spector of genocide once again, at least in the eyes of the 
Biafran people. 

On February 7, 1969, about noon, a Nigerian fighter-bomber 
bombed and strafed a market place in the Biafran village of 
Umuohiiagu:200 to 300 civilians were killed. Another Bonn WAS 


ILIA 


maeoped On a maternity clinic killing fifteen women and children, 


‘“ 
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In another example of these senseless air raids, on February 24, 
q i 
1969, Federal planes bombed a well marked Red Cross hospital, e 
oe 

feeeet, place, a clinic for convalescents and a Red Cross vehicle. 
Ome Other example of the type of attacks that were carried out 
Meeurrea on February 26, 1969, when a Nigerian Ilushin attacked 
Eme market in the Biafran village of Ozgu-Aban which was located 
@mmmeeeeast fifteen miles from the front lines of the war. A 

2.28 
minimum of 120 civiliens were killed, mostly women and children. 

Pie se Cron es are Clive Onky to allistrate the seneral 


Bieta Gter Ore DPombinegs waren Occusred day after day in the 


first months of 1959. All the while the vital Uli air strip 
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Seca to function misht)y, as it had only received negligible 
eeg 


damage from Nigerian planes during, the sane period, 

Had a concentrated effort been directed at this target, no 
Mens OF supplies could have arrived in Biafra. Yhen the Biafrans 
Peuld have been forced at the very Jeast to accept the more 
Mgeective relief corridos ats rec c emt he Air attacks on civiliens 


@eetroyed much of the world sympathy for the Pederal. cause, 
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threatened the Nigerian military supplies from Great Britain, 
and of most imvortance, the bombings BeniGoreee the Biafrans' 
Setermination to continue to resist despite the overwhelming 
odds against them. 

General Gowon initially denied that any attacks had been 


@aeried out against civilians--perhaps because he was powerless 
/meeecop the Esyptian pilots. But 1t was a matter that could not 
} 
be concealed and comments appeared such as this excerpt from an 
, 
editorial in the New York Times: 

There is no doubt that the Egyptian mercenaries flying 
soviet planes go deliberately for the congested village markets, 
town centers, and the Red Cross symbol on hospitals and aid 
stations while meticulously avoiding defended Biafran military 
mereets. 23] 


The British Parliament threatened to stop all its military aid 
femcne Nicerian Government because of the bombings. United States 
President Mixon sent Proressor Cee yidiem ereuson, J¢., to 
Memesticate the conduct of the war and the prospects for peace. 
Professor Yerguson visited both Biafra and Nigeria and clearly 
analyzed the results of Nigeria's bombings when he commented as 
moll ows: 

A tremendous determination has been made to live or die 


tosether. Fost of this, 1 think, can be attributed to the 
boinbing,.. In speaking to a number of persons, it was apparent 
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that this hes been the one factor more than any 
that has given an extraordinary kind of unity. 


Ne 
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General Gowon finally conceded on March 31, 1969, that 
Bere Civilian tarcets an Biafra had been hit “by @€rror” and 


Members of civilians killea,” but he concluded that the air 
233 
@ttacks would continue as long as they "were militerily useful. 


Since that time, the air attacks cn civilian targets have decreased, 
Pereetie psychological results Bcd heave Aen disastrous to 

eece Gfforts: not only in terms of lives destroyed by the raids, 
but even more important in creating, among those surviving Biafrans 
such a suspicion of Nigerian motives that any peace proposals 


which offer less than complete independence are categorically 


rejected. Mainly because of the bombings it is most likely that 
the Biafran decision-makers will continue to resist as long as 


they have the slightest means and in so doing they will continue 


i] 
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to have the sunport of their people. 


IV. THE ROLES OF THE LON -COMBATANT PARTICIPANTS 
The second major reason for the continuation of the war in 


« 


is the fact that while the actual fishting is being done 
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by individuals of Biafra and Wigeria with the assistance of 


Some few mercenaries, many other rations, either incividually or 
in groups, seeking to maximize their own values have become 
Meeticipants in the conflict throush their support for one side 
er the other. The ultimate result of thei é intervention has 
Been to Cestroy in larse part the well-being, wealth, power, 
meopect and enlishtenment of the people of Niseria. 


Po AO AL GeGs IZALIONS AS PARTICIPANTS 


Anite Qa ee | FONTS LAE AcE POOR meh *: masmnns ate whe ee ae tal 


SeVem er Ul titiational oreanizations have in varying deprees 
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either aitempted to, or have been called unon, to intercede 


4 


between the combatants ee eee eave Timited their participation 
Solely to relief efforts. While it cannot be said they have had 
Momee@rs ect on the course of the war, the SL, Ortc leo eClieve fa 
@eeceiii solution and a return to a “one Kiseria” have singularly 
mailed to provide a solution. 
Meee TATIONS AMD IPTERMATIGRSL GGsavITTEi& OF THE KED CROSS 

The United Nations through UNESCO and the International 
Committee of the Red Cross have limited their participation in 
the conflict to that of attempting to provide relief to the 
Memaueees and woinded who are the ultimate products of the war. 
fhe United Nations has been called upon several times to play a 
Jarger role to attempt to achieve peace, but Secretery General U 
Met bas publicly stated that his position on Biafra 
Ipeethe Organization of African Unity, and will GConlinmen oebe |: 

. 


T 


OUlOveomun te porieyeand thie United Nations 
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Memes date he he 


has not expanded its role to include that of a peace maker. 


: 


The International Committee of the Red Cross has acted solely 
Seme numanitarian organization and throughout the conflict has 
Memagied Scriupulously neutral as is necessary to its effective 


eee fg 
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Seperation. It has solely devoted its efforts toward attempting 
to maintain the well-being of all individuals to the best of its 
Serr ity by providins relief. The contribution by these organizations 
has been to BM entie level). of er and destruction of hirnan 


Values by decreasing the cegree of anitnosity berween the combatants 


g 


HM 
Sige Eiese siilering trea war, and by providins an impartial 
Pye ors ena bite: CO welen the Claims of the combatants relating 


iomeamaiict of the war. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF WATJOUS AND THE ORGANIZATION OF APRICAN UNITY 
Niseria is a member of both the Commonwealth of Nations and 
@emecne Organization of African Unity. Kiafra actively sought 
membership in both of these organizations, but so far has been 
Mirewececessful in becoming admitted to either. Both of these 
associations Fepresent MulEinabionalvecrforts to achieve common 
Malues of their members through a-mutual institution. Neither 
Mee purported to replace the United Nations, but cach acts as a 


Supplement in which the interests of its individual states are 


presumed more similar. Members of both the Commonwealtn ard of 


99) 


the OAU have had an inclusive interest in settling the present 

Civil war and have been active advocates of a peaceful solution. 
The Comaonwealth of Nations was established in 1965 on the 

voluntary association of former British colonies throughovt the 


) 
world. Jt includes among its twenty-eight members ten, independent 


meetcs of black Africa, but it has not proven to! be a Part Lees iy 
successful association in the eyes of those Africans.  Regerdless 
Beeeene more cosmopolitan @ppeal of the Commonwealth, the primery 
Peerern power in black Africa has been France through its 

Sys 


fourteen member Communal African and Malagasy Crganization. Le 


the Commonwealth could have obtained a peaceful settlement of 


{A 


pyeeivil war in one of its African members, it would nave gained 
Nereis Of the African respect it was lacking by virtue of Britegn’s 
Bermer colonial association with white racist Rhodesia and South 
erica. 

The Commonwealth Secretery Genera}, Arnold Smith of Canada, 


acranged a peace conference between the combatants to be held at 


Kampala, Uganda, in the late spring of 1968, and also offered to 
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Mase A peace force to observe any ceasejire between the opposing, 
LOIS 

Saat CS. After these discussions were coinpleted, neither of 

the combatants had retreated from its original position. Nothing 

permanent was accomplished by the Commonwealth and it has now 

essentially retreated from the arena. 

The Organization of African Unity (OAU) has played a much 
more active role in attempting to-.resolve the war, but to date 
Mime results of its efforts have also been negligible. This 
Meeronal institution was created for the purpose of promoting 
waeene world commiimity alimyitiea .erfort of the independent 
African nations. These states have sought to maximize their values 
in a region endowed ee Gat human and natural resources, but 
Meeking a population enlishtened in European concepts or possessed 
Memeacequate skills to exploit their natural assets. Most of the 
colonial forms of sovernment have been withdrawn, but many 
powerful residual effects remain. The purpose of the OAU is to 
promote the (at times impatient) goals of Africans within a frame- 
work created by colonial powers in a world still largely dominated 
by those powers. 

Mee stake in the Biaftan conflict for the CAU was its own unity. 

Any positive results could not but help this organization which 

has so far been largely ineffectual in obtaining its declared 
objectives, The attack of the Nigerian civil war on the OAU was 
even more basic, for what was happening in Nigeria was also a 

threat very real to many of its other members. Really at stake 

was an old principle with a new meaning -- the right to self- 
determination. the Afiican states had only won their first 


round when they gained independence from the colonial powers. 





Now they were facing, a second: namely the demands of the many 
meemrec SrOups Of Arica fa Shape their own institutions without 
Memee inftlexibly pound to the maintenance of tne territorial 


intesrity created by the Europeans in order to maximize European 
Z3/ 
wealth. Some of the members of the OAU who are burdened with 


tribal imbalances similar to Nigeria's, or whose tribes ere split 


Beetiicopean drawn frontiers, include Ethiopia, Somalia, Kenya 


ney 


and the Sudan, Ruanda and Burundi, Cameroun and Dahomey, Usanda, 
Zo 5 


Zambia, tauretania and Togoland. 


lees 41a Ene 1lneere oes mommeacneor. tne members of the OAU to 


maintain the status quo as their individual and collective 


Peaetence Genended upon ity then it was not unexpected that 


with the Congo still fresh in their minds, all OAU members 


Mmencitally voted to condemn the Biafran secession. The resolution 


@epeeoced ‘trust ana conridence in the Federal Government of 

r : : ; Pat. neta ; 
Nigeria and vowed to send a top level mission to Lagos tc assure 
the government of the OAU's desire for "the territorial integrity, 


. Zoe 
Marry and peace of Nigeria." 


“— 


Mine first OCOAU efforts to reso. ve the Conflict were based 
on the premise that peace could only be achieved if the Fast 


renounced its secession. this one-sided approach caused Biafran 


decision-makers to denounce the initial OAU peace efforts as 
240 - 
"Stage managed." This out-of-hand rejection by Biafra of OAU 


proposals indicated Ojukwu did not fear sanctions the OAU might 
be able to impose. Biafra was already encircled and being 
peo jected To the almost maximum coercion that could be imposed 


ior icane. ONiy One direction was left for the OAU if its name 


was to be more than symbolic. 
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The members of the OAU soon began to foresee even more 
immediate and serious problems confronting them, especially in 
those Poona neighboring Nigeria. The possibility of other 
internal euvruptions had an effect on their business climate Sse eae 
needed substantial outside investment. The war was felt to 
reflect adversely on the degree of political stability and enlighten- 
fem in black Africa, Finally, 2 reinforced the position of the 
often condemned white racist elements of South Africa, Rhodesia 
ano the Portuguese territories who have continually maintained 
that native Africans are not ready for self-rule. In response 
to these pressures which continued to grow, the OAU softened its 
original position so that by September 1968, it adopted a resolution 
calling for “a cessation of hostilities and general amnesty for 

24] 


al}. who took up arms in the Biafran cause." (emphesis added) 


Despite its change of attitude, the OAU has remained unsuccessful 


a 
+ 


fc chicving any progress toward a solution. Iti has no sanctions 


1t may employ against Biafra. Any that it may be able to use to 


Meece Lagos to accept less than a form of united Nigeria would 


O@mey be to subvert the power of the decision-makers of the OAU's 
constituant states by encouraging tribalism. 
PARTICIPATION BY UMON-CONBATAUT NATION -STATES 


me 


Any major event in one nation has some import in other states 


fe 


ay) 


> world community, jts extent primerily dependent upon the 
degree of mutual expectations shared by individuals of those 
meres. ihese persons in turn through their political 

Meee tutlONc ere constantly seeking to maximize their base values, 
thus creating interaction between government institutions. The 


Biafran conflict is no exception and the role of participant 
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Meer oOns other than the combatants ranges on a continuum from 
Pe igental passive hardship to @Gnetorrca, active contributions 
of Pe ey sunphies to combatants to conduct the war. 
Bees VE PARTICIPANTS 

Mex treme Cxanble Ormitemcntemoive Geeects of the Niserian 
fivi) war on other nations in the world can be illustrated by 
the case of Iceland. By December 1967, Iceland began to suffer 
from a severe economic crisis resulting oe Oever Levy, Of (€auees, 
Meet toe major factors contributing to her financial difficulty 
mmeethe fact that Iceland's major export is stockfish and the 
Bastern Region of Nigeria had previcusly purchased large quantities 
@eeciis commodity. ihe Nigerian blockade of the coast in the 
early days of the war prevented the delivery and sale of a large 


meet Of Iceland’s annual autumn shipments of dried cod. Hew 


markets were not immediately available'’and substantial foreien 
ME, : 


Ped ad 


exchange was lost. 
Other countries not actively involved in the outcome initially 
benefited from the war eee as Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy 
and vine Netherlands whose citizens derived economic benefits from 
the private sales of arms to the belligerants. When the war-had 
continued for more than a year without an enc definitely in sight, 
and combined with the large losses of human Life, the wealth 
received from these arms sales DeGeiemereluesccr Importance than 
the destruction these arms caused. One by one each of these 
Countries ceased its supply to the combatants by the revocation 
Grepe*oort licenses. By Ausust 1958, anly these participants 
merervely interested in the outcomes of the conflict remained as 


Cas 
Edemsoupces of military supplies. 





Cimer spacer vowel LCiyent sc it Ehe War consisted of the 
majority of the members of the Organization of African Unity 
who although they hed considerable interest in the outcome of the 
meer rct, restricted their participation solely to resolutions 
Meenin the OAU and supported the attempts to resolve the conflict 
Meio OLrsanization. Their otal active participation in 
memeributine to the level of combat has been very limited ~-- only 
Meee aubio0us contribution to Biafra resulting from formal recognition 
by tour African states and the more valuable use of airfields in 

244 
Se7on and the Ivory Coast for military supplies to Biafra. 

No African nation has provided arms, men, supplies or 
economic assistance to bolster the armies of cither of the 
Bembatants. Unfortunately for the combatants such a "hands off" 
attitude is not uniformly the case of nations outside the African 
Gontinent. With good justification there has beer: a GOnCisuea lly 

‘ 
meewine resentment on the part of black African Leaders with 
regard to participation by non-African nations without whose 
active support the civil war in Nigeria could never have obtained 
either the magnitude or the duration which it has achieved. 
eee VviE PARTICIPANTS 
Wee STATES. The assignment of categories creates arbitrary 
distinctions that are unduly pronounced in the marginal areas. 
Mme Ole of the Ganaee States of America in the present conflict 
is just such a ease. Vig ee age crs mente b@mecelot Of 10S atuitucde 
Seppo; tins the proposition of “one tligeria”", it has not erntributed 
any eros Meher ial Swlonc Tt evcenCome- tant, mor has it allowed 
im eG APOOVelacenses {0 arins Sales [rom private individuals to 


JENS 


Nigeria or Biafra. such a position is especially commendable 
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mien Lt 1S considezed thet before the war, the United States 
supplied about 16 per cent of all Nigerian imports and had 
committed Cand spent) $225-million on Nigerian development, more 
246 
tian has been siven to any other African state. The only 
freeeeiea! UnitedStatcs participation in the actual conflict has 
been limited to "fact fincine"”" inissions of government officials 
and members of Congress visited upon the decision-makers of both 
sides. 

What makes the United states an active participant in the 
Kiserian arena is its involvement in the relief efforts conducted 
By the International Committee cf the Ked Cross and the Joint 
Merch Aid. Individuals in the United States have contributed 


S1O-million since the beginning of the relief effort, and government 


contributions have now reached $65-million. This total of $75- 


million has amounted to 49 per cent of:all expenses of the 
247, 
maternational relief efforts in Nigeria and Biafwa. United States 


attempts at settlement of the differences between tne combatants 
have been restricted almost exclusively to attempts to expedite 

\ 
Meemaeciivery of necessary supplies to alleviate the suffering of 
MeeeciVilian victims of the @ar. Simply by virtue of its enormous 
Memencial contributions, its position in the world community, 


Pemeits »resence in relif negotiations the United States doe 


meet into the cl 


e. 


a3) 


ss of active participant. 

PEACE MalEOnS DAVS ROL S@i=Cscer cred tmemselves and their 
MeeLons bear.a striking, resemblance to the earlier colcnial 
competition and involvement which exploited both African lives 


and wealth regardless of the damage done to the native resources, 


Mame ealitigeit was not llons before the conflict assumed 
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meepo.tsons much Larger than a civil wer. the copbatants 
received support from the same powers that had competed for the 
same territory in earlier times. The only exception to this 
statement must be the addition of one new non-African world power 
to the West African arena -- the Soviet Union. 
PORTUGUAL, Only one day after he proclaimed Biafra's secession, 
Seymewi stated he would “deal with. the devil if necessary" to 
Mm@eure Biafrats survival. As Africa's oldest surviving colonial 
enemy, Portugual most accurately fits Goat Gescr pt lOnwge, Or tilgual 
Wes the first and only kuropean country at the outbreak of the 
combat to offer Biafra telecommunication facilities and landing 
248 
Meets for the airlift of supplies. soon there were eight trans- 


Mert aircraft flyine from Lisbon to Biafra about which the 


Portuguese covernment would only state it knew of "foreign 


airecrar transporting foreign goods ... [but Fortugual; has 
249 

Pemeins, to do witn it.” The veracity of such a statement is 

highly questionable when it is considered that whatever the 


Sree 4 


ultimate OULComMe, Open warvlare am Wiserimae=the lonser tne better 
ema not help but assist the Portuguese interests in Africa. It 
meera tO a large degree remove the strong pressures vut on 


Mmemuusial to erant her African colonies independence, as it 

would creates some diversion of PubLICr yeitmon Porticuese colonies. 
Me would also give Portusuel substantial verbal ammunition 

egainst the ever~present African nationalistic movements of 

more igeria was one OF its strongest edvocates on that continent. 
Unfortunately for Ojukywi, the Portuguese intention was not to 
SeedeesanOwler New vAlrican indepenGent state to ultimately 


Opeerew sec pOlre1es, Put Stimpiy GO destroy an existing Nigeria. 
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Just as in the days of slave trading, Portusual was playing 
Africans against Africans in order to maximize Portuguese goals. 
meal BRITAIN. At oe the surface Nigeria was in much more 
satisfactory company with regard to her external sources of 
pupport. Not only were her nied tite Supporters motivated toward 
the end of “one Nigeria", but there were two major sources of 
wepply competing against each other in a manner which enured to 
Nigeria's material benefit. 

Britain maintained that she had always been Nigeria's 
memaditional supplier” of military equipment and that she would 
continue a supply of "traditional" arms. There was some truth in 


Siem a statement, but from 1964 until the outbreak of hostilities. 


Meucain’s only military supplies te Nigeria had consisted solely 


20 
of armored cars and ceremonial uniforms. Pita w iy ira tadm 
ellowed more substantial ussistance than that in the form of 


fer -aircceeft suns, rifles and boats, but it flatly Picmted 
ye 
Peeeerian requests for a squadron of fiehter aircraft. 
eupsequently Britain increased Cera ttee OF er milkitary assistance 
\ 
Pem2nciude large quantities of modern military equipment for 
ground warfare, but steadfastly refused novice any sort of 
Oriensive aircrait. 
CR Ole CLL tains MOSt @bVIGtaeiee comes? Or Sipportins Nigeria 
was that she had created the COUMMP eee GINeGiverse tribal areas 
and "Britain had long hoped that Niseriae would be a prosperous 


Zee 


mere NE Luential force in Africa." If Nigeria foundered because 
Smee oe Civil war, it would constitute another Smo seeto Maunt 4 
Me vec lreagy ssccond-class Britain, dhe resultant loss of respect 


caused by Nigerian failure would reflect even more damage on the 





already wounded British pride, 

Vay ad GUEESON UC Pes hte em on Teaco Tor British 
support of Nigeria Vos Cogmey te Peas Gite bouneest fTorcis 
anvestor in vigeriian industry and “Nigeria is a dependent importer 
freee itis: Soods. Any distiupt:on Of Toe federation could only 
moversely affect "the precarious wealth of Pritein. The ever 
macreasing importance of higerian. petroleum is one example 
Shortly after the outbreak of the war Biafra threatened to 
Meretonalize all assets of foretien businesses that continued to 


tea: 


Geal with Nigeria. The British would have lost approximate 

S240-million by such a move in the former mastern Resion. 
As lone, as Dritain supported Nigeria she could be certain 

of retaining her iigerilan assets and possibly regaining those 

in Biafra. If she supported Biafra in any way she could be 

Bee eain Of losins bar Uieerize ces without the be Nee weno mc 

@emerete assurances from Biafra. Finally, by sejline arms to 


Wigeria Sritain increa ised an already strong ecohonic dependency, 


mere end 


Fp 


ased to sell, arms would be purchased el 


: 


Pertish tiies would be only weakened. 

pepe) UNO". When Britain refused to sell aircraft, a nev, 
Mee-cOolonial power, yet one very steeped in the observance of 
traditional rules to obtain its own neo«colonial economic valuss, 
immediately filled the Nigerian request. By mid-August OG ating 
Federal Cement nad neceived ae ue SeewG-l/ Tisnters, four 


an ‘a zy : * Ca Nel es PRs eee 4. 7-1 me + 

Meme ive Czech L-27 jet trainers and 20 tivehin~-28 bombers, complete 
oe 

With armament and Soviet military experts. The Russion terms 

eee Oe cere ctie- ous; the "1Cs were obtained tn exchanse for 


7,000 tons of cocoa and the bonbers were "on loan" from the 





io 
Te 


Beced fray ndpuolic. mune so the USshk pecarie &@ most unvelcome 


mearellow of Great Lritain in supporting the Nigerian cause. 


“ 


2 Hy tow 


One writer has stated: 

Whatever its explanation for the record, Moscow's ulterior motive 
for supplying, Lagos with MIG's, torpede boats and more than 200 
Meco piLciatms was apparcnteri1om Elemstart. ~Oncc apain, Moscow 
WAS eo ee to gain a foothold on 2 continent where past pover 
plays had procuced an alnost unbroken chain of failures. 256 


= 


~ 


Been alter Nigerian receipt of the Russian aircraft a federal 
owned radio station broadcest: 


Pronically enovsh, it was one of the nations which Wiseria used 
meetrcat wae {ear and (oueore 1 Omer tiet nas turned owt Fo be her 
preatest friend in her most trying hours. Vhis nation is the 
Soviet Union. 25/7 


the Soviet military eid onened a door which then led to the 


conclusion of a $140-million economic and technical assistance 
28 


aepreement signed in Lagos in November 1968, 


Kot only had the Soviets achieved a substantial position 
} 
in Africa by virtue of the Nigerian assistance, but what made 


FS 
s 


Eee Soviet victory twice as sweet was the complete chanse of 


4 


Peevyiois Nicserian policy.toward the communist countries. Nigeria 
had deliberately delayed the establishment of reletions with 
fae moviet Union: imposed restrictions on the size of the Soviet 


mission in Lagos; restricted travel to the Soviet-bloc: limited 


Bee importation of comimist literature; discouraged Soviet-bloc 


Eble 


aid and trade; had proposed a “two-China" policy and supported 
Madre jn her dispute with China; had concluded a defense pact 
Meeeoritain; permitted the establishment of a secret NATO 
Pedi0 station in Higeria; and cooperated with American space 
used to attend the Belerade Conference of 


programs; had re 


PeG@eelienedenatwons; and had adeoted 2 policy of silence, or 
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worse, on Cuba, Berlin, and the resunption of United States 
299 
meclenr tests, to cite some cxamplcs. 
fot only did tioscow provide substantial military assistance, 
Met it also complicated the British position by removing the 


Nigeria was not felt in the eyes 


threat of British sanctions if 
of We adon EO NS CONSMELINSG Ulemeer = sie eety., britain could no 
longer threaten to withdraw her military support. If she cid so, 
Russia was wore than willing to £111 the gap and so Wieeria 

would lean even more toward the east. 

EGYPT. The Russian support also brought aid from Nasser who 

Mee. his cue from Moscow. Another reason for Egyotian participation 
has been suggested as a factor: "The principal leaders in Lagos 
were fellow arlene ena the |]De@se Were mo. Goly Christians, but 
Meemopenly identified their cause with Israel's strugele to create 


260 ) 
a homeland." Such a statement mey at first seem far-fetched, 


‘ 
£ 


s 
fete the pilots of the Nigerian Air Force planes which indiscriminately 


Pepe Biafran civilians.,were almost exclusively Egyptians, 
FRANCE. It seems imvossible that Biafra could have'withstood the 
Meee: alienment behind the Nigerian military effort when her 


if 


MeetLlicuese stippoct was so weak. That situation was the case when 


+ 


by August 1968, Biafran equipment and morale had reached its 
rest point. General, Gowon could justifiably be COnt1Gene whes 
he again gave one of his many victory wredictions. He would not 
Iave been so assured if he had knowm that another old colonial 
power, . eect had quietly entered the West African arena again 
on behalf of Biafra. 


PEMEGesl France Pave Sadira 2 mcdest angection of foreign 


currency to buy vitally needed arms and ammuniticn. Then she 





as 


2 
mean wnderwriting the costs of ferrying “in the military supplics. 


1 


{Jr 


Soon Trench financial and military eid began to increase and by 
Se prember 1968, three CO) TOU e ee eect beoncheeanms besen tO 
meerve nightly at the Uli aixr Strip from Frencn speaking Gabon 
enc tne Ivory Coast. Although the French refused te openly 


acknowledge their role, it has been called “one of the worst kept 
Zo! ae 
secrets of the war" and was quite universally reported. The 


French not only began to fulfill the Biafran's material military 
needs, but at least equaély impertant, she openly declared support 
for the Biafren cause. 

The formal recognition of Biafra by other relatively unimportant 
nations in the world arena had only a slight effect when compared 
to a statement by Charles De Gualle on July 31, 1968, that: 


The [French] Government notes that the bloodshed and 
Sei fering eneured by the peoples sob iyarra for mere than a 
year show their will to affirm thomselves as a people. 
Padthirul to this principle, the Prench Government believes 
that, as a result, the present conflict should be resolved 
on the basis of the rient of veoples to self-determination 


e ¢ 6 @ Wes ; 


“ 
i 


a 4 


Krance has never accorded Biafra formal recosnition, but 


Bye) >oost to Ojukwu's government was tremendous, The impact on 


the veace talks scheculed for Addis Ababa on August 5, was 
264 

disasterous. Not only were the hopes Tor ssettlement dashed, 
Mieco were Nigerian hopes of military success. The "final push" 
OF Ssepterber 1968 was blunted because of French support. The 
fear rans regained the town of Uli and captured two oil wells to 
Biecoouth, if those petroleum sources had mot been captured, it 
Pee Cotimated thet Biafra’ s fuel stocks would have been depleted 

76> 
in weeks. Pen oe Vrene i sip eer tate nmin tary situation 
has heen able to remain relatively static to this date and there 
P 
ss 


Peewee proshect: of chance. 
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The reason for France's untimely action is not as evident 
es the other active participants. One person in Africa is 
Beeerted to have stated that it "was to spite the Britisn, who 
are backing Nigeria, to spite the Americans, and because they 
want to show off their muscle in Africa and take on the role of 

2.66 
the protectors of the persecuted." Enigmatic as the French 
actions sometimes seem to be, it is unlikely that their presence 
Mme Biafra is merely for spite. 


The general consensus of opinion among journalists is that 


1 a major share of 
AIG) 


Peetain’s o1] concessions if Biafra wins.” There may be soine 


Meteenchi=-Ssubsidized oi] interests could gai: 


truth to these charges, but it should be noted that France's 
suoport did not come until virtually all of the petroleum producing 
f@eecas had been lost by Biafra, A much more losical time to 


Intervene would have been uvon the declaration of secession or 


t 
‘s, 


any time before Biafra's position became so limited, If the 


French intention was to create an offensive force in Biafra which 

Would rezain the production areas, that intent could not be inferred 

Mmeem the military assistance given which consisted almost entirely 
268 


Mmmeport action rifles and aimunition -= hardiv sufficient for a 
y. 


on! 


femer Bbiafran offensive against their well equiped opponents. 

° - , e 2 | 
fee tt! Piatra were able to resist longs enoueh to force a settle- 
ment which will include SOVGElG1 emt 76 Jer many non-lTbo lands would 


the French gain from such a motive. 


ive most Jakely reason Lome prance Gow rect of the rehel 


i) 


Mmeeenat if the war continues lone enevem world opinion will force 
Peeeeria to accept some sort of very loose fedaeration of its 


Major tribal areas. A masSive iligeria Yas then been prevented 





fron becoming a dominant power to lead West African nations 
meplacine, the now almost colonial control Yrance still hoids in 
Meme of those countries. What french volicy will be without 


ape leadership of Charles De Gaulle remains an open question, but 


ZO) 


mo chanse in French Biafran policy has been observed yet. 


Ve Conyac. 

The cost of the war in Niseria has been tremendous relative 
feethne size of the country both in its economic effect and in 
terms of tne destruction of human lives. Yhe Federal Covernment 
ms 1Ost primarily in terms of material values and the East in 
the well-beine of its peovle. 

In one anc one-half years of war, Nigeria's reserves have 
meen cecuced from & 75-million to & 36-million; a substantial 

2&8 


Meet when the 196560 ¢ross national product was only $14.5-billion. 
€ e br 


Much needed capital inflow dropped $18-million in 1966 alone 


“ 


Meese of the internal conflict and the country's growth rate 


Mean year declined from 5.6 per cent to rouechly 3 ver cent. At 


rm 


mne berinning of the calendar year 1969, the Bete COStVOn tie 
Wer jin damave and loss of business onpportuhitiecs to Niceria was 
estimated at anproxinately S$940-mnillion. Aporoximately S240+ 
Mettion alone will be recuire:! to repair the dama 
Meer lities alone. In addition, Nigeria's six year nationel 
develoument plan hes fallen at least three years behind schedule. 

One economic Loss Co Thawte -ans, while ampossible to 
myculate at £hris time, 1s of only minor importance when compared 
Mmemwic CMormous Cestriuction oF Mamem Vaves and the permanent 
Gamage tO meny of its next generation who misht survive. 


125,000 deaths from starvetion per month is a pitiful indictment 


A 
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of the system of mainteining public order in the world today. 
It becomes even more frightening when that number of deeths is 
the product of a territory whose population is now numbered at 
Boom Only eight million persons. 

Today's war in Wigeria bears such a striking resemblance 
to the events of its early history that some comment is required. 
Just as in the days of the slave trade, the combatants ere 
Ble ians, but those who are most Likely to ultimetely gain are, 
With the exception of the Soviet Union and Egypt, the same 
moeorial powers who competed im the same arena once before. 
Nigerian lives and assets are being destroyed to satisfy 
European Sane These values may no longer be the economic 


G3 


Peer from the sale of slaves and palm oi], but African live 


Bbeins, sacrificed and it is ultimately European cconomic interests 
7 
which ere at the foundation of the supsort of all the neon- 
i 


combatant active participants. 


ae wac 1S One in Which Ayrecatemgewustae Euronesan terms, 


eGoncepts and arms to destroy each other because of'a strict 


adherance to norirs conceived in an earlier time end another rlace 
Meech Should not be controlling in any presert day arena when 


mee mess destruction of human values must be sacraficed to their 


alter. Russia is a prime emamole of the use of traditione] 


Memcents to achicve her politicel ends, Nigeria is just one 
meemple, but it is one arena in which the Soviet welicy is 


4 


Beernitely bearing fruit: he witimate esl oF which is the 


£E 


gdestruction of any usefi) institutions designed to maximize the 
oo * 


values of the African peoples. 


Words such as democracy anc genocide are relevant to the 
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[Miter ionins of huran relations in today's world, but only when 

they ere defined and used in a proper content. Both the United 
States and the Sovict Union proress to be Adcmoecretic’, but an 
analysis of the hierarchy of values and institutional structure 
Beechese two nation-states will reveal the irrelevence of the 

word Bebo! “democracy If “ese or epee te ee at ineds, just 

the same as wes the case in the uSe of genocide clains on behalf 

of the Biafrans or Ibos. Only by factual examination énd applicetion 


maeparticular circumstances do such symbols take on an eifective 


meani.n eer 


é 


The example of Nigerian politics is indicative of the disaster 
that befalls strict adherance to norms esteblished by word symbols 


which create a totally different system than is workeble when a 


factual context is changed. Superficial examination of Nigerian 
is } 
Melitics before secession created an impression of normalacy vVhen 


i 
Meetrruth the whole political system was unworkable in an intensely 
eed —tiibal nation. It.1is particularly interesting tio note ws 


Pmeexcmpie ox the violence done to traditional Western volitical. 


concepts that the greatest desree of falsification occurred in 


' 


Niseria not where the internal power strusgle was the preatest, 


but where there was the least contest. Candidates were falsely 


¢ 


Bie 1s 5 


Beturned unopposed where they had the least prospect of lo 


cA 


mesaraless of how the presse sce Beceem] timatcaly tecciveca, 


Reems ViVCTS must attempt to aeWievewweoriuical 1p So in 
Meet) eos with base values “ce Geom. act Throuen their 





Miietitutilons uven resources to aenveve (heir desired values as 
Poeeenice Wwitmouwt necessarily followime taewtamns of political 


Seeteture forced upon them by a completely different culture. 
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Met thet form 1il Ge cannot be said at this time, but it is 
for the Africans thenselves to resolve not burdened by either 
Soronial or neo-colonial interventions. The important fact at 
mos point is that without France and Portugual, Biafra would 
never have been able to carry out the role of a combatant for 


+t . 
{ 


any more than a brief time. Conversely, higeria, without the 
eeiish and Soviet sunport might just as well have failed. 
Surely the resclve among the Biafrans would not have been created 
without an air force created and operated under a foreign influence 
so powerful the Nigerian decision-makers were unable to control 
meso actions. 

The destruction of the present war is primarily the fault 
Smeenon-African influence, both historic anc present, but its 


mmr oy Shoulda be Let to Africans Salone. Pressure to reach a4 


solution should be aynplied by all nations and international 


le 


ih 


Peeanizations of the world community, but none should be in the 


form of any military aid to the combatants. At’ the present stase 


a 


@eecne conflict, poth the Unived States and the Ungted Mations 
aze in excellent positions to intervene to minimize the already 
deplerable cestruction that has already taken place. Neither of 
Meese institutions is tainted with the historical background or 
the self-serving interests of the other Peeeicipents, yet both 
are in the position a leeders in the world community. 

What sort of a solution is oes Piiewieaser the conrlict 
Meetlianves, tne harcer it becomes to reconcile the disputants 
em Ceater (Ne dCStructi on TO nes meer an weconumy, the harcer 


Pome vil Demeo integrete tite Secession st bas into liiverian 


society again. The longer the Federel Government continues the 
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aq more Biafrans will] die and the greater will become the 


at 
“4 
Le 
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mesolve of the survivors because of the created feer of 
Consequences of surrender. Yet surrender they must. If Biafnua 


Meee to become an indenendent Strate within the territory it 


mow nas uncer its control, it would be completely dependent upen 
a hostile Nigeria. It would have no supporting resources other 
Byean human, not possessed of sufficient agricultural or economic 


Memeeitia)] to support itself.) feebialravwere to be granted 


independence and the entire Fastern Region, or even some productive 
sections are granted in order to create a viable state, then 

either unwilling minorities must be gneciuded, creating only e 
smajlerc Nigeria to erupt' again in a Efik or Ekois rebellion or 

the minorities will be excluded which will create another 


Palestinian refugee situation. Both are unsatisfactory solutions 
} 
to the creation of minimun world public order. 
An independent state of Biafra would become an example that 


most likely would lead to a whole sucession of largely ineffective 


4 


mMini-states throughout Africa founded solely on the basis of 


tribal allegiances. In Nigeria alone the Yoruba have often 


DT 


indicated if Biafra succeeds, then they will secede also. 
mead Nigeria fall apart, the future of many other African nations 
ne ave, 


- ina 


will be cast in the sa 
newer e tiose who 1Uerseeeme oe em eio tie finish", but 


Mey Leck. NOt Orly 2 sense of realism, Sat of bureanity as well, 


oe 


Meee lia watrare has been threatened by the Baafrans and if a 
femeoely Tilitary solution 12 Seat ite es Certain to be a result. 
Beeie a Jer WOuld only sesult in ereater destritction and would 
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